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INNOCUOUS LINGUISTIC INDECORUM: A SEMANTIC 
BYWAY 


There can be no doubt, as the NED points out, that Browning’s 
use of the plural form of a word ordinarily taboo in polite literature, 
as always in polite society, in Pippa Passes, tv, ii, 96 (“ Then, owls 
and bats,/ Cowls and twats ”) * is a reflection of the lines in Vanity 
of Vanities (1660): “ They talk’t of his having a Cardinalls Hat,/ 
They’d send him as soon an Old Nuns Twat.” The word in ques- 
tion, riming in present English with what rather than as Brown: 
ing’s lines would indicate, was commonly used for pudendum 
muliebre in the bawdy talk of schoolboys in my childhood, and may 
still be so used for all I know.? Browning’s usage does more credit 


1If Browning’s use of twat is, as Eric Partridge calls it, “the literary 
world’s worst ‘ brick’ ” (A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English, 
New York, 1937, p. 919), George Meredith’s use of vertep (i.e. “farteth”) 
in his parody of “ Sumer Is Icumen In” in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
Chapter xxv, and his later use of the participial form verting in the same 
chapter, must surely run Browning a close second. See in this connection 
E. E. Ericson, “ Bullock Sterteb, Bucke Verteb,” MLN, ti (1938), 112- 
113, and the remonstrance of T. C. Hoepfner in Explicator, m1 (Dec. 1944), 
18, as well as the contributions of Huntington Brown and J. 8. Kenyon, 
ibid., 11 (Feb. 1945), 34, and m1 (Mar. 1945), 40, both of whom support 
Ericson and the NED. Mr. Hoepfner re-entered the lists, ibid., 11 (June 
1945), 59, still unconvinced. 

In this connection, the “ brick ” dropped by Captain Marryat in Chapter 
XX of Peter Simple is worthy of mention: “O’Brien declared that he was 
a liar, and a cowardly foutre.” For further comment on foutre, see infra, 
note 13. It is highly doubtful that the Puritan dandy, Nathaniel Parker 
Willis, had this passage in mind when he wrote, in a letter to the New 
York Mirror (18 April 1835): “Captain Marryat’s gross trash sells im- 
mensely about Wapping and Portsmouth,” a statement which was to 
precipitate the famous bloodless duel of Willis and Marryat. 

*In some sections, I am informed, the word now denotes the buttocks of 


1 
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to his breadth of reading than to his comprehension of the ver- 
nacular of venery. G. B. Woods explains the word in a footnote to 
the Browning poem as “part of a nun’s garb, corresponding to 
the cowl of a monk,” * which is almost certainly what Browning 
thought it meant.* 

It is less easy to demonstrate how other verbal indecencies pene- 
trate into the language of ordinary, informal speech, as twat may 
be said to have entered the language of polite literature in Brown- 
ing’s usage (though it has not, so far as I know, made any head- 
way). Frequently, I suspect, the indecency is introduced as a 
daringly conscious double entente for the purpose of “ getting a 
laugh ” from the knowing, and is repeated and disseminated in all 
innocence by good, douce people. 

The semantic shift of puss, once synonymous with twat, to 
“ mouth, face ” may perhaps be so explained.’ To decadent middle 


either sex, a somewhat meliorative development comparable, indeed identi- 
cal, to the moving rearward and loss of sexual discrimination in fanny 
(cf. Partridge, op. cit., p. 265), now a “cute” euphemism in the social 
intercourse of respectability. Vice versa, tail and arse (i.e. ass) seem to 
have shifted frontwards, though they frequently include the entire female 
sacro-pubie region—in a loose sense, of course. (Cf. the vulgar “ piece of 

” and see C. E. Jones, “ Chaucer’s Taillynge Ynough,” MLN, Li 
[1937], 570). 

* Poetry of the Victorian Period (New York, 1930), p. 189. 

*The late Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, who took a consistently lofty 
moral stand on the subject of Browning, did not think the poet so innocent, 
accusing him of frequent salacity (AJP, xxxr [1910], 488-489; xxxII 
[1911], 484). But worst of all is that “notorious word which smirches 
the skirt of Pippa Passes” (ibid., xxxtI, 241). 

5A, E. Hutson, “Gaelic Loan-Words in American,’ American Speech, 
Xx1r (1947), 21, points out that puss, meaning “face,” is derived from 
Irish pus, meaning “mouth.” Although this Gaelic etymology may ac- 
count for the introduction of the word in its innocent sense, there can be 
no doubt of its double associations for many as it is now used. The em- 
barrassed titters and the uninhibited guffaws with which its use is likely 
to be greeted cannot be accounted for by any theory that it is thought of as 
a “quaint” Irish word. 

I have long been tantalized by the possibility that puss in its venereal 
sense may have developed from purse with loss of preconsonantal r (no 
doubt quite early, because of the dental consonant which follows: see A. A. 
Hill, “ Early Loss of [r] before Dentals,” PMLA, Lv [1940], 308-359): ef. 
cuss, bust, fust (“first”), muss (“nurse”). The labial consonant of 
course accounts for the N. E, absence of unrounding of early [U]—an un- 
rounding which on the contrary is usually to be heard in pussy (“fat”), 
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age the word still calls forth its earlier connotations, as is evidenced 
by the sniggers and the howls of ribald laughter which issue from 
the loudspeaker whenever the word is used, as it all too frequently 
is, by soi-disant comedians on the radio. Nevertheless, this word 
with its anatomically altered meaning may be said to have passed 
into ordinary slang, particularly in the phrase “a sock in the puss,” 
which, though somewhat crude, is felt to be in no way indecent. 
Cony ® (“rabbit”) by a similar metonymic process, perhaps sup- 
ported by the suggestion of cunnus and its English equivalent 
(Quaere: Was the author and illustrator of a book called Country 
Matters, published in 1937, aware of the outrageous paronomastic 
implications of the phrase as it is used in Hamlet, 111, ii, 123?), 
came to acquire, by 1591 at the latest, the same indecent significa- 
tion as did puss(y) somewhat later. Readers of Elizabethan drama 
will be perfectly familiar with the frequent playing upon the double 
meaning of this word (similar to the many jokes involving the 
double meaning of firk in Early Modern English), which survives 


from pursy, which is quite another word. Long-established sexuo-zodlogical 
analogy (Eng. cony, malkin, merkin, Fr. chat, angora, lapin, Lat. porcus, 
Gk. xoipos, with its diminutives xo:ploy and xowpldiiov. [In the Latin and 
Greek terms is there a suggestion of Oriental depilation?]), would have 
provided semantic support for the phonological development. For purse 
with yonic significance see Donne’s “ Love’s Progress” (The Poems of 
John Donne, ed. H. J. C. Grierson [Oxford, 1912], 1, 119, line 92); Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Little French Lawyer: “ And put a good speed penny 
in my purse,/ That has been empty these twenty years” (Beaumont and 
Fletcher, ed. A. R. Waller [Cambridge, 1906], 111, 451); the broadside song 
“The Turnep Ground ” (ca. 1720), printed in J. S. Farmer’s Merry Songs 
and Ballads (London, 1897), 1, 224: “ When gently down I Layd her, She 
Op’t a Purse as black as Coal, To hold my Coin”; “A Pleasant New 
Bailad” (“Being a pleasant discourse between a country lass and a 
young tailor”), reprinted as from the Roxburghe Ballads in Poetica 
Erotica, ed. T. R. Smith (New York, 1927), pp. 305-307, which uses similar 
metonymy in “ fringed bag,” as does Durfey in his use of sack in the same 
sense. See also Farmer and Henley’s Slang and Its Analogues, Past and 
Present (London, 1890-1904), s.v. “monosyllable.’” The NED fails to 
give this meaning of purse, but lists equally appropriate uses of the word 
with the meaning “ scrotum.” 

*The historical pronunciation is indicated by the spelling cunny. Ac- 
cording to the NED, “It is possible . . . that the desire to avoid certain 
vulgar associations with the word in the cunny form, may have contributed 
to the preference for a different pronunciation in reading the Scriptures. 
Walker knew only the cunny pronunciation; Smart (1836) says ‘it is 
familiarly pronounced cunny,’ but cdny is ‘proper for solemn reading.’ ” 
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with its historical pronunciation in the schoolboy expression cunny- 
thumbed (“having the fist closed with the thumb turned inward 
under the fingers ”), used in the game of marbles.’ 

The word ballock (O.E. bealluc “ testicle”), with its variant 
bollock, is archaic, in metropolitan usage at least, save in the phrase 
ballocks up, variously spelled, in which it is employed frequently, 
not to say usually, with no sense of its original significance and 
hence with no idea of impropriety. Much more common is ball up, 
with identical present meaning (“disarrange, put out of order, 
confuse, disconcert, thwart,” etc.), which the NED (Supplement) 
labels “ U. 8.” and defines as “clog” or “ become clogged,” pre- 
sumably with balls (of snow, clay, etc.), with the statement that 
the expression is also used figuratively. This may be so, but it 
seems to me highly likely that ball up and ballocks (bollocks) up 
are merely formal variants. The British balls-up, labeled “low ” 
by Partridge, (op. cit., s.v.), is unquestionably the same.® Other- 
wise, the similarity in form and the identity in meaning taken to- 


* Not in the DAZ, though the term was perfectly familiar to me as a boy. 
The English Dialect Dictionary records both cunny-fingered and cunny- 
thumbed. 

® Barnacle Bill the Sailor, a sort of nautical Paul Bunyan, was Ballocky 
Bill in the original ballad commemorating his adventures, usually amorous 
and on a scale in keeping with his original name. The popular song heard 
a few years back was presumably a bowdlerized version of this ballad, with 
toning-down of subject matter similar to the toning-down of the hero’s 
name, which would have been a bit too bald to fool anybody. No such 
feeling, however, attaches to ballocks up. A young woman of unimpeach- 
able modesty shocked her elderly uncle when, employing the phrase as 
learned from his own lips, she remarked to him that circumstances had 
occurred to “ballocks up” certain of her plans. In Arthur Kober’s 
“ Dilemma in the Bronx” (New Yorker, 7 Sept. 1946), Mac (né Max), who 
is of the essence of refinement and much given to euphemism—witness his 
delicacy in referring to his “kidney condition ”’—writes to Billie (née 
Bella) Gross of his regret that World War II had come along to “ bollix ” 
everything up (p. 32). Conscious that the word is not quite standard 
English, he primly puts it within quotation marks. The word, with the 
spelling bolix, is to be found in the presumably chaste pages of a periodical 
known as The Family Circle (5 April 1946), according to an inquiry as to 
its meaning in “ Miscellany,” American Speech, xx1r (1947), 158, where it 
is “surmised to be of recent origin.” 

* The use of the plural form of the noun is unquestionably responsible 
for the lowly transatlantic status of the phrase. Ball, like breast, is likely 
to become indelicate with pluralization. 
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gether must be accounted a truly remarkable coincidence. In any 
case, there can be no doubt of the original indelicacy of ballocks up, 
which, with the obsolescence of ballock, has passed into fairly 
general familiar use.*° 

A similar contempt for the appurtenances of sex—a contempt 
more apparent than real, and manifesting itself largely in linguistic 
behavior—is indicated by the now uninhibited use of nuts as an 
exclamation of disgust or disparagement and in the phrase “ Nuts 
to you (it).” As Mr. Mencken points out, when the word in this 
application came into general use, “its etymology must have been 
apparent to everyone old enough to vote, yet it seems to have met 
with no opposition from guardians of the national morals.”** For 
a while the word was euphemized to nerts, which fooled nobody ; but 
this flimsily disguised form is now quite old-fashioned. Balls, used 
in exactly the same way, has not fared so well socially: it is dis- 
tinctly “low ” on either side of the Atlantic. Whereas the American 
co-ed, or even her maiden aunt, may unblushingly hiss, “ Nuts to 
you! ” 2? taboo continues to operate against its British equivalent, 
“Balls to you!” Incidentally, it is just possible that the familiar 
boloney (baloney, balony), popularized by the late Alfred E. Smith, 
is also an example of unconscious obscenity, if, as Partridge (op. 
cit., s. v. “boloney ”) believes, the word had originally nothing to 
do with Bologna sausages, but is derived from Gipsy peloné 
(“testicles”). Be that as it may, “that’s all boloney ” is exactly 


*° The word ballock is not listed in any of its forms in Berrey and Van 
den Bark’s American Thesaurus of Slang (New York, 1945), Harold Went- 
worth’s American Dialect Dictionary (New York, 1944), or Farmer and 
Henley’s Slang and Its Analogues. All “commercial” dictionaries save 
Webster’s New International omit it, perhaps because it is felt to be 
obsolete, perhaps pudoris causa. Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary lists 
the compounds balack-handed, bollocky-anded (“ left-handed,” hence 
“clumsy ”) and the derivative ballocky (bollocky) (“left-handed”). Bal- 
locks up is recorded in none of the dictionaries consulted. 

The American Language (4th ed., New York, 1936), p. 300. 

*? Despite its widespread distribution and apparent respectability, the 
word may not be heard in the cinema, In 1941, Will Hays, then head of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., included 
it among a list of words to be omitted from all pictures. It may, however, 
be used in the sense of “crazy.” Presumably Mr. Hays’s successor has 
not rescinded this order, for, in a long career of movie-going, I do not re- 
collect a single occasion when my ears were sullied with the word in the 
sense under discussion. 
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the equivalent in meaning of British “ that’s all balls ” (printable 
in England since 1931, but held to be obscene in 1929). 

The familiar expressions “ not to give a fig for something (some- 
body),” “not worth a fig,” and “a fig for it! ” **—all freely used 
in polite society and in polite literature as well—had originally, it 
is to be suspected, an obscene signification, fig being in the begin- 
ning used not merely as a symbol of valuelessness, but as a symbol 
of obscenity, as in similar expressions never heard in mixed com- 
pany and implying the same indifference to or contempt for some- 
thing or somebody held to be of no worth—again the denigration of 
sex, which may be considered almost a minor linguistic phenomenon. 
According to the NED, fig is used as “a type of anything small, 
valueless, or contemptible” from ca. 1400. Although the word 
does not occur in English with manifestly sexual connotation until 
1579, according to the same authority (i.e. as the equivalent of its 
use in French fatre la figue, meaning to make the indecently in- 
sulting gesture of thrusting the thumb between two of the closed 
fingers, with biting the thumb, as in the opening scene of Romeo 
and Juliet, a less obviously indelicate variation) ,** I think that it 
is not straining the imagination too much to suspect that the sexual 
significance of the word, as well as the accompanying gesture, were 
known in England long before that date. In all the earlier uses 
of fig cited by the NED, in which the word is presumably used as 
“a type of anything small, valueless, or contemptible,” the alter- 
native indecent meaning might well be present. 


18 Cf. Pistol’s “ A footre [i. e. foutre] for the world and worldlings base! ” 
and “A footre for thine office! ” (2 Henry IV, v, iii, 103 and 121). The 
NED chastely refrains from defining the word, listed under foutre, fouter, 
from O. F. foutre (Lat. futuére), also the source of Sir Richard Burton’s 
verb futter. Except in Burton’s coinage, the infinitive is used substantively 
in English, both as a symbol of worthlessness, as in Shakespeare’s use, and 
as a contemptuous appellation, as in Marryat’s doubtless innocent use, cited 
supra, note 1. 

It is just possible that the exclamatory (Oh) foot! (“pshaw!”) is a 
survival of some such phrase as “a foutre for it! ” The NZD labels obsolete 
this use of fcot as an oath or exclamation, which it derives from “ Christ’s 
foot!” by way of “’s foot! ” but I have frequently heard it as a sort of 
girl’s-boarding-school profanity, though not very recently. In any case, 
it was by no means obsolete fifteen or twenty years ago. 

188 Cf, Italian fico and Spanish figo, used also in Early Modern English, 
both occurring in Shakespeare along with English fig in this meaning 
(Henry V, 11, vi, 60; ibid., m1, vi, 62; ibid., Iv, i, 60; 2 Henry IV, Vv, iii, 
121; Merry Wives, I, iii, 31). 
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The vowel of the first syllable of shitepoke has perhaps tended to 
becloud its scatological origin. At any rate, it is certain that the 
ladies of our grandmothers’ generation had no idea of the signifi- 
cance of the word when they used it jocularly and endearingly to 
their children and grandchildren as the equivalent of “ little rascal.” 
Bugger ({bager] and, more frequently in American English 
[buger]), one of the most unprintable words in British English,“ 
was, and doubtless still is, used by unsuspecting souls who would be 
appalled if they knew its origin and its present meaning in stand- 
ard British English (though dialectally it is, as in American Eng- 
lish, simply the equivalent of “ chap,” “ fellow ”: cf. French bougre, 
with precisely the same status). 

Feist (also fice, fist [fatst], phyce, fise, fiste, faust) has long 
been a perfectly proper designation for a small, worthless cur in 
American English, whence the adjective feisty, sometimes applied 
to a restless, troublesome, fussy child.**° The noun, originally 
meaning “ flatus ventris” (as opposed to “crepitus ventris”), 
actually denoted a frequent failing of dogs not usually referred to 
coram publico. But its original meaning has become quite obsolete, 
as also in the related fizz, fizzle, and foist. A similar gastric meta- 
phor is evident in peter out (Fr. péter), the equivalent of fizzle out. 
It is to be wondered how many who quote Hamlet’s “ Hoist with his 
own petar(d) ” are aware of the coarse joke in the etymology of 
petard, or, for that matter, whether Shakespeare was himself aware 
of it. Pétard as a military or pyrotechnical term would seem to 
have no indecent connotations in Modern French. Pétarade with 
its literal meaning is of course low in that language, but, for all 
I can discover, apparently perfectly proper as a military term for 
“useless cannonade ”; similarly, pet-de-nonne (“apple fritter”) 
and pet-en-l’air*® (“short morning gown”); yet French verbal 
delicacy prefers impasse to cul-de-sac, vespasienne to pissoir. 

But there is really no need of multiplying examples. Enough has 


** Actionable in British English until 1934, according to Partridge, op. 
cit., 8. v. 

** For other applications, see Phyllis J. Nixon, A Glossary of Virginia 
Words, Publication of the American Dialect Society, Number 5 (May 1946), 
p. 21. 

** For an amusingly fanciful etymology of this expression, see the chapter 
“The Pet en l’Air” in the continuation of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
by John Hall-Stephenson (“ Eugenius”) (New-York, 1795, pp. 281-282). 
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been written to demonstrate a minor aspect of linguistic behavior 
which has not, so far as I know, been pointed out before—the 
unwitting indecency of respectability. It will be noted that 
euphemism is not involved, as it is in such expressions as “ horse- 
feathers,” “ bull ” (or “b.s.”),!* “s.0.b.,” “S.0. L.” (explained as 
“short of luck”), or the many -fu words of army slang; ** the full, 
unmutilated form is uncompromisingly and unhesitatingly em- 
ployed, frequently by a class of speakers who are, when they are 
actually conscious of verbal indelicacy, highly intolerant of it, 
people who are indignant at any literature which employs words 
connected with sex or excretion with which they happen to be 
familiar. They are, as has been said, good, sweet people for the 
most part, who are sometimes more offended at verbal indecency 
when they recognize it as such than at downright immoral conduct, 
like the old gentleman who objected to Joyce’s Ulysses, not because 
of what the people in the story did, but because of certain words 
they used. There is, as we have seen, a largish class of verbal 
indelicacies, including some of those discussed in this paper, which 
have undergone a toning-down or a complete loss of their original 
content; these are freely and undisguisedly used in all innocence 
by speakers who are, when aware of the slightest hint of verbal im- 
propriety, careful to avoid it at all costs. The cream of the jest is, 
that those who would wear fig-leaves on their lips should be unin- 
tentionally guilty of even a limited use of words and phrases as 
shocking a few generations ago as would be much of the fireside and 
dinner-table talk at the great houses of Elizabethan England or, for 
that matter, of Colonial Virginia, were we privileged miraculously 
to hear it. 
THoMAS PYLES 
University of Florida 





*7 See H. L. Mencken, The American Language: Supplement One (New 
York, 1945), p. 657. 

*® Snafu was explained to “ Mom” as “ situation normal—all fouled up,’ 
but G. I. Joe knew perfectly well what the italicized word really stood for. 
Euphemism is here involved, in both the word itself and the bowdlerized 
phrase. See J. A. Fleece, “ Words in -Fu,” American Speech, xx1 (1946), 
70-72. 
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THE ‘PIERS PLOWMAN’ CONTROVERSY 


MANLY’S MARGINAL NOTES ON THE ‘PIERS 
PLOWMAN’ CONTROVERSY 


In 1910, after four years of study and dispute, John M. Manly 
ceased to champion his hypothesis of the multiple authorship of 
Piers Plowman, at least in print. Apparently R. W. Chambers’ 
first articles convinced him that none of the arguments he planned 
to elaborate * could be pressed home until a satisfactory critical text 
became available. And no such text appeared during his lifetime.* 
The controversy has been prolonged for decades, however, by prota- 
gonists of the ‘ multiple authorship ’ hypothesis who did not realize 
as keenly as Manly the impossibility of countering the arguments 
by Chambers and his followers, who had access to the files on which 
the critical text is being based. 

But there is reason to believe that, in spite of Manly’s decision 
to withdraw from the controversy, his beliefs remained unshaken 
and his interest never abated even under the immense burden of 
the Canterbury Tales project. One striking source of evidence is 
the marginalia in his personal copy of Bright’s New Light on 
‘Piers Plowman,’ 1928, especially in Chambers’ preface to that 
work.* The marginal notes, in his distinctive vertical handwriting, 
do not seem extensive, except in contrast with the sparseness of his 
marginal comments on other books he possessed,° but they are cer- 
tainly positive enough to reflect his attitude. 

It may have seemed to Manly that, as he waited for the critical 
text, the traditional view of the authorship of Piers Plowman was 
regaining its dominance, almost by default. If so, we may credit 


*R. W. Chambers and J. H. G. Grattan, “ The Text of Piers Plowman: 
The A-Text,” MLR, tv (1909), 357 ff.; R. W. Chambers, “ The Authorship 
of Piers Plowman,” MLR, v (1910), 1 ff. 

*J. M. Manly, “ The Lost Leaf of Piers the Plowman,” MP, m1 (1906), 
360. 

*In fact, it has been indefinitely postponed: cf. G. R. Coffman, “The 
Present State of a Critical Edition of Piers Plowman,” Speculum, xx 
(1945), 482-83. 

*A. H. Bright, New Light on ‘ Piers Plowman’ (London, 1928). 

*An examination of hundreds of his books (now in the University of 
Chicago Library) underlies this assertion. 

* Judging by the scholarship of the past decade, I feel his fears have been 
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him with pardonable asperity in his comments whenever Chambers 
rhetorically puts words in the mouths of his opponents: to the im- 
plication in Chambers’ “ no one has yet denied the unity of author- 
ship of all this section (A1),” he responds, “ No one wishes to deny 
this.” * At another point Chambers writes: “ But the supporters of 
multiple authorship may reply: there were several authors, one born 
eight miles west from Malvern Hills (at Ledbury, if Mr. Bright 
will have it so), another born at Cleobury ”; Manly underlines may 
and adds, “ They do not.” * Elsewhere Manly challenges Chambers 
to cite a point where the proponents of multiple authorship argue 
from the double identification of the author (William Langland vs. 
the son of Stacy de Rokayle) that there are two authors; or argue 
that it is improbable for a son of Stacy to take a name not con- 
nected with the family. Chambers’ “ it is not always realized that 
this version of the poem (A-text) is incomplete” calls forth the 
comment, “ Always realized by us.” ?° 

One of the arguments Chambers advanced reminded Manly 
of a basic desideratum of his Chaucer investigation: early versions 
of the various poems.** When Chambers argues: “if A2 were an 
addition made at another time by another person, copies of Al 
would have got around without a sequel,” for “ its circulation in an 
earlier form could not be stopped,” Manly answers: “ We have no 
copies of the earlier versions of Chaucer’s tales.” 12 Although some 
of the Canterbury tales were in circulation before Chaucer con- 
ceived the work itself, Manly’s a fortiori argument seems weak un- 
less he also felt that a principle of manuscript preservation was 
involved—specifically, that complete works tend to force fragmen- 
tary units out of circulation.** (Considerably less relevant is the 


justified; e. g., the change in attitude expressed by T. P. Dunning, “ Lang- 
land and the Salvation of the Heathen,” Med Aev, xtr (1943), 45fn. But 
Manly probably wrote these particular comments at a time when many 
scholars were impressed with the arguments for multiple authorship ad- 
vanced by Mabel Day, “The Revisions of Piers Plowman,” MLR, XxitI 
(1928), 1 ff. 


’ Bright, p. 12. ° Ibid., p. 25. 
® Ibid., p. 24. 1 Tbid., p. 14. 


11 J. M. Manly and Edith Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales 
(Chicago, 1940), 11, 495-514. 

12 Bright, p. 16. 

13In MLR, vt, 306-9, R. W. Chambers took cognizance of this difficulty 
as he stated his position in greater detail. 
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comment on Chambers’ continuation of the same argument that 
copies of Al would have survived ; the accompanying note is: “ But 
A2 is professedly a continuation, meaningless without A1.”) ** 

Twice Manly questions statements that the three versions are 
alike in their sources, particularly in having an “ extraordinary 
fondness ” for the psalter.** But his primary concern throughout 
the article is with the arguments bearing on the relative character- 
istics of the three versions. Not only does he deny that “ the search 
for Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best follows a closely ordered scheme,” *° 
but when Chambers says that compared to A, “B is equally clear,” 
Manly retorts: “He is not; and no one thought he was until it 
became necessary in controversy.”*" To the assertion, again bolstered 
by the belief in single authorship, that “this B-continuation is 
emphatically an example of ‘organized and consecutive think- 
ing,” Manly repeats what he had said frequently in his earlier 
articles: “It cannot be stated in detail.” ** Elsewhere he expresses 
the converse of that premise; when Bright says that Piers Plow- 
man in general “is not a clear-cut, coherent document,” Manly 
notes: “ But Al is clear-cut and coherent.” *° 

Finally, he hit upon an admission, appearing for the first time in 
Chambers,”° which he might have used as an opening wedge had he 
returned to the controversy: “ And no evidence for multiple author- 
ship that will enduce scrutiny has yet been produced, although C 
is probably much interpolated.” ** If these interpolations are at a 
point where textual recension cannot eliminate them, at least a 
reviser (author) for C must be accepted. But in general, the indi- 
cations are that any new publication by Manly would have followed 
the same lines of argument as before, with the addition of whatever 


* Bright, p. 16. Manly must have misread the copy. 

15 Ibid., p. 23. For contradictory evidence, cf. Chambers, MLR, xiv, 135- 
38 and W. W. Skeat, HETS, xviii, xiv. 

*° Bright, p. 14. 

7 Ibid., p. 19. Explicit statements about the relative clarity cannot 
be found, but Manly’s point is implied; e.g., W. C. Hazlitt, ed., Warton’s 
History of English Poetry, tu, 245. 

8 Bright, p. 19. 

** Bright, p. 29. 

7°In Man’s Unconquerable Mind (London, 1939), p. 167, Chambers re- 
peats this admission. 

* Bright, p. 23. 
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the new text would have permitted him to salvage from his elaborate 
compilations of data on the vocabulary, style and dialects of the 
three versions. 
THEODORE A. STROUD 
Drake University 





THE MAN OF LAW’S TALE 


Mr Bernard I. Duffey has written at some length on Chaucer’s 
art and intention in writing MLT.* The older critics, he says, laid 
emphasis on “its sincerity of expression and genuine emotional 
appeal,” later critics on its conventionality and even artificiality ; 
and he himself on Chaucer’s “ efforts mainly toward producing a 
sentimental tale ” of somewhat popular interest and suited to the 
bourgeois taste of the Man of Law. Some of this may bear looking 
into. 

MLT has provoked divergent critical opinions. Mr Duffey does 
not canvas all their variety, nor does he include Miss Schlauch’s 
view (in Sources and Analogues, 1941) that the result of Chaucer’s 
additions to his source was “ to infuse into the quaint, traditional 
plot the pathos of sentiment and suffering human beings; to elevate 
what was dead and conventional into the realm of art.” Which 
places Miss Schlauch among the older critics. The theory of Skeat 
and others that MLT was written before the ‘ Canterbury period ’ 
and afterwards revised has now been generally rejected by the 
scholars in favor of a date c.1390. This latter view is based on 
arguments, reasonable but not altogether convincing, from the rela- 
tion of MLT to Gower and the De Contemptu Mundi. But the real 
‘critical problem’ of the poem is why at any date (unless very 
early) Chaucer should have occupied himself with such a crude 
implausible tale. The solution must of course remain speculative. 

There is no necessary reason for supposing that whatever its date 
MLT was written for the Canterbury Tales; but if it was it could 
have been made suitable for the Prioress or the Parson, or even the 
Plowman or the Second Nun. Nothing helpful can be gleaned from 
the present Introduction to the tale (which is a mare’s nest of con- 
fusing and conflicting details), nor from the Epilogue, in which the 


1“ The Intention and Art of ‘The Man of Law’s Tale,” HLH, xiv 
(1947), 181 ff. 
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Parson is called upon to follow. If then one regards MLT by itself, 
just what sort of piece is it? Clearly it is an edifying story of a 
Christian woman’s suffering, patience, and triumph. It is of course 
not hagiographic in the strict sense, but it has hagiographic ele- 
ments if not borrowings. In what spirit did Chaucer attack such 
‘material’? I should like to suggest a tentative answer: that 
Chaucer approached it in a spirit midway between what you might 
call low seriousness and levity. His generally ironic attitude would 
recognize the absurdities of the tale; his naturally medieval atti- 
tude would not wholly condemn it, since no author is wholly 
detached from the spirit of his age. To rework such crude popular 
material and see what could be done with it might well seem 
amusing. 

The evidences of this view are of three sorts: 1. the addition of 
scriptural and astrological-matter to help account for the improba- 
bilities of the plot; 2. the rhetorical outbursts, which are not unlike 
those of the NPT; and 3. the human and humorous touches, some 
of them really moving and some of them slightly cynical. 

The first stand out and have always been recognized: the stars, 
190 ff. ; the “O Mars,” 294 ff.; the “ O Satan,” 365 ff.; Satan again, 
582 ff.; Daniel and Jonah, 470 ff.; David and Judith, 932 ff. But 
some of these, namely the “O Mars,” “O Satan,” and the David 
and Judith are delivered with rhetorical gusto and belong also with 
the second sort of evidence. To them should be added the brief 
“God hym see! ” (156) and “ Now, faire Custance, almyghty God 
thee gyde!” (245), and emphasis on the “roialtee At mariage ” 
(701 ff.) ; and particularly the more explosive rhetoric of “O sow- 
danesse, . . . thou Semyrame” (358 ff.), “ Allas, Custance, thou 
hast no champioun ” (631 ff.), the “O messager” and “O Done- 
gild” stanzas (771 ff.), and “O foule lust” (925 ff.). All these 
together produce a very striking effect. In an obviously humorous 
setting like NPT they would be recognized for what they are; in 
their own setting they require only a little imagination to give them 
their proper value. 

The third sort of evidence is more difficult to appreciate and to 
explicate. Some of the small human and humorous touches are, like 
the scriptural and astrological passages, designed to relieve the story 
of part of its unconvincingness. (This is truer for us, of course, 
than for many of Chaucer’s first readers, for whom a story was good 
if the moral was good. But Chaucer was both a medieval and an 
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artist.) For example, Custance’s prayer (449 ff.), which is quite 
genuine ; the “ pale face ” stanza, which every reader feels to be one 
of the finest in the poem; and the long added passage (825 ff.) of 
piety and tender pathos, with its pretty realism of the squalling 
infant (866). Perhaps with these should be put the two or three 
historical allusions. But beside them, inconspicuous yet not to be 
overlooked, are the openly cynical points. The semi-climactic “ And 
thus hath Crist ymaad Custance a queene” (693) might be put 
down as merely a lapse of taste—from the modern point of view. 
But the parenthesis describing Satan as still overthrown and 
“boond ” by Our Lord (634) is either extremely naive or outright 
sarcastic, particularly in view of the Satanic influence over 
Custance’s life explicitly declared in 365 ff., 582 ff. It will hardly 
do to call it conventional in this context. Then there are the notes 
of specific levity, so characteristic of Chaucer— 
I may nat telle hir wo until to-morwe, 
I am so wery for to speke of sorwe (1070 f.) 

and the omission of “ Maurices lyf” because “I bere it noght in 
mynde ” (1127). There is the reticence of Custance about her past 
(524 ff., 972 f.) (however it may be explained as vestigial to the 
lost incest motif), in one instance not above suspicion of falsehood. 
The delay of more than nine years by Custance’s father before he 
decided to avenge his daughter, and the delay of more than five years 
before Alla repents the killing of his mother, are passed over in 
pregnant silence; and similarly the accumulation of coincidences at 
the end is left to speak for itself. But nothing could equal the bad 
taste on Chaucer’s part of the gratuitous reference to connubiality 
of even the holiest of women (a whole stanza of it, 708 ff.) if he 
meant the poem to be read with high seriousness, 

Now these last are points which nobody will accept readily. 
Though Chaucer has a name for being humorous, and it is dangerous 
to overlook the humorous potentialities everywhere in his work, 
readers never like to have humor revealed to them, and when one 
does reveal it they are inclined to resent the implication and reject 
the humor. But all I ask is that some concession be made in this 
piece to the possibility that Chaucer appeased his own sense of the 
ridiculous in his story while at the same time he made the most of 
its piety and pathos. Such ambivalence is of the Chaucerian essence. 


PavuLL F. Baum 
Duke University 
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DR. JOHNSON ON DR. HILL 


In his strictures upon his contemporaries, Dr. Johnson was no 
less impressive when he was wrong than when he was right. Fur- 
ther, he was equally quotable. A good instance of Johnson in 
pontifical error appears in his characterization of Dr. John Hill, a 
gentleman whose deserved reputation was sufficiently bad in fact 
to need none of the gilding of defamatory fiction. 

Hill is probably best remembered now as the subject of Garrick’s 
epigram : 

For Farces and Physic his equal there scarce is; 
His Farces are Physic, his Physic a Farce is.* 


Or perhaps as the “ Pimp! Poet! Puffer! ‘ Pothecary! Play’r! ” 
of Smart’s Hilliad, which is a full-length traduction of the doctor. 
This is unfortunate because, though Hill was a vain, mercenary, 
sometimes dishonest social-climber, though he did on occasion write 
trash, though he was not averse to profiting by quackery, it is quite 
misleading to sum him up as “... an apothecary, hackwriter, and 
scurrilous pamphleteer who closed his life by becoming a quack 
doctor.” 2? For he was also a scientist, who introduced the Linnaean 
system of classification to England; * who wrote works such as the 
British Herbal,* General Natural History,5 The Construction of 


1 Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1887, 11, 38. 

? Chamber’s Cyclopaedia of English Literature, London, 1927, m1, 424. 

®In 1751. See T. G. Hill, Makers of British Botany, ed. F. W. Oliver, 
Cambridge, 1913, p. 101. Because his work was more exact (and perhaps 
because he was a Fellow of the Royal Society—which Hill had bitterly at- 
tacked), William Hudson sometimes is given credit for “ the establishment 
of Linnaean principles of botany in England.” But Hill, whose attitude 
toward the Linnaean system was both critical and laudatory, anticipated 
Hudson by eleven years. Peter Collins wrote to Linnaeus: “ Dr. Hill is 
publishing a history of plants, of which I send you a specimen. As he 
proceeds through the genuses, he criticizes your method, but not like the 
foul-mouthed Germans. He treats you like an Englishman, with decency 
and good manners; and although we cannot agree in all points, for no 
system can be perfect, yet we honor and esteem you.” (A Selection of the 
Correspondence of Linnaeus, ed. James E. Smith, London, 1821, 1, 38-9). 

«“ A work of considerable originality . .. our earliest post-Linnaean 
authority for Valerianella, Linaria, Nymphoides, ete. . . .” (Ellison Hawks 
and G. S. Boulger, Pioneers of Plant Study, New York, 1928, p. 256.) 

® This is a three-volume work published between 1748-52, which Von 
Haller recognized “as a work of infinite labor and great utility” (see 
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Timber,’ The Sleep of Plants,’ and The Vegetable System,® which 
are not to be fobbed off as hackwriting; and who was one of the 
foremost microscopists of his time. This is a side of the man 
scarcely touched upon by such writers as Cross, Jensen, Baker, Hill, 
and others, who have noticed him only as his activities infringed 
upon those of Fielding, Garrick, Smart, and Johnson, and who seem, 
in general, to have come to evaluations of him suspiciously similar 
to those their heroes held. The instance of character-distortion at 
hand may not seem a major one, though it is certainly not to be 
called minor, but it will serve very well to suggest the possibility 
that Hill has suffered other similar misrepresentations at the hands 
of biographers of his contemporaries. 

Curiously, Dr. Johnson’s criticism dealt specifically with Hill as 
microscopist. It was delivered during his famous private meeting 
with the King, at Buckingham House, in 1767. In the course of 
the conversation the King “asked him what he thought of Hill.” 


Johnson answered, that he was an ingenious man, but had no veracity; and 
immediately mentioned, as an instance of it, an assertion of that writer, 
that he had seen objects magnified to a much greater degree by using three 
or four microscopes at a time, than by using one. ‘ Now, (added Johnson, ) 
everyone acquainted with microscopes knows, that the more of them he 
looks through, the less the object will appear.’ ‘Why, (replied the King,) 
this is not only telling an untruth, but telling it clumsily; for, if that be 
the case, everyone who can look through a microscope will be able to 
detect him.’ 

‘I now, (said Johnson to his friends when relating what had passed) 
began to consider that I was depreciating this man in the estimation of his 
Sovereign, and thought it was time for me to say something that might be 


L. L. Woodruff, “The Versatile Sir John Hill, M.D.,” The American 
Naturalist, Lx, September, 1926, 428). It was the second volume of this 
work which introduced the Linnaean system of classification to England; 
the third volume, says Woodruff, “is noteworthy because it is the first 
work of the kind to include accounts of the several classes of Animalcules, 
visible only by the assistance of microscopes” (loc. cit.). 

¢“. . . Contains good investigations respecting the structure of wood, as 
also respecting the effects of the absorption of coloured fluids,—and it is 
adorned with good plates” (A. P. Decandolle and K. Sprengel, Elements 
of the Philosophy of Plants, trans. from German, Edinburgh, 1821, p. 321). 

7 See T. J. Hill, op. cit., pp. 96-100. 

* A work of twenty-six volumes, including sixteen hundred plates, under- 
taken by Hill under the patronage of Lord Bute and produced between 1759- 
1775. For this work, the King of Sweden made Hill, as he had earlier done 
Linnaeus, Knight of the Polar Star. 
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more favourable.’ He added, therefore, that Dr. Hill was, notwithstanding, 
a very curious observer; and if he would have been contented to tell the 
world no more than he knew, he might have been a very considerable man, 
and needed not to have recourse to such mean expedients to raise his 
reputation.*® 


How much the King and Johnson knew about microscopy is 
open to question, though it is to be assumed that each of them had 
toyed with the microscope. Only a year before, George Adams 
had published his celebrated work on Globes for which Johnson 
wrote the dedication to the King, “and for so doing received a 
present of very curious meteorological instruments of a new and 
ingenious construction.” *° And in 1761 Adams had made a silver 
microscope, very elaborately ornamented, which his Majesty may 
have enjoyed playing with. 

But it is improbable that either of them was as skilled with the 
instrument as Hill, of whom it has been said that he “was an 
expert with the microscope, probably second to none in England at 
the time.” 74 He used it constantly, wrote much about his dis- 
coveries, and even made some efforts toward improvement. George 
Adams (son of the Adams previously mentioned) included in the 
bibliography of his Essays on the Microscope, six of Hill’s works 
and said: “ Dr. Hill and Mr. Custand now endeavoured to bring 
back the microscope nearer to the old standard, to increase the field 
by the multiplication of the eye glasses, and to augment the light 
on the object, by condensing lenses; and in this they happily 
succeeded.” ?* 

In other words, Johnson, if he knew anything of microscopy at 
all, was the veriest amateur whereas Hill was a professional of good 
repute. Yet Johnson had the temerity to condemn the man before 
his sovereign in the very field in which he did not merit condemna- 
tion. Worse than this, what Hill had been referring to was lenses 
combined in the compound microscope of recent development which 
did magnify objects to a greater degree than the earlier microscope 


*G. B. Hill, op. cit., 1, 38-9. 

7° Reginald S. Clay and Thomas H. Court, The History of the Microscope, 
London, 1932, p. 163. 

“4 L. L. Woodruff, op. cit., p. 429. See also J. R. Green, A History of 
Botany, London, 1914, p. 222; John Quekett, A Practical Treatise on the 
Use of the Microscope, London, 1855, p. 29. 

** George Adams, Essays on the Microscope, 2nd ed., London, 1798, p. 20. 
(The italics are mine.) 
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had done.** There is wonderful irony in Johnson’s remark that if 
Hill “would have been contented to tell the world no more than 
he knew, he might have been a very considerable man,” for so, in 
this instance, Hill had done and was pontifically called a liar for it 
by one who was himself telling the world a good deal more than he 
knew. 

This incident puts Dr. Johnson in a rather bad light. Boswell’s 

editor, G. B. Hili, comes off no better. In the notes he quotes 
Garrick’s epigram, some satirical lines from Churchill’s Rosciad, 
a slur by Hawkins upon Hill’s pretensions, as M. D., a snobbish 
remark from one of Walpole’s letters, a squib from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine concerning Hill’s failure as an actor, and a passage from 
D’Israeli exposing Hill’s mercenary, unscholarly methods of work." 
That Hill had any possible virtues at all is carefully concealed. 
And of Dr. Johnson’s egregious error he says only: “ Mr. Croker 
quotes Bishop Erlington, who says, ‘Dr. Johnson was unjust to 
Hill, and showed that he did not understand the subject.’ Croker’s 
Boswell, p. 186.” 7° Whether he was covering up for Johnson is a 
matter of question, but it is interesting to observe that in Croker’s 
edition the note to this passage was rather more specific and 
illuminating : 
Here, Bishop Erlington observed, Dr. Johnson was unjust to Hill, and 
showed that he did not understand the subject. Hill does not talk of 
magnifying objects by two or more microscopes, but by applying two 
object glasses to one microscope; and the advantage of diminished spherical 
errors by this contrivance is well known. Hill’s account of the experiment 
is obscurely and inaccurately expressed in one or two particulars; but 
there can be no doubt that he is substantially right, and that Dr. Johnson’s 
statement was altogether unfounded.?* 


Concerning Hill, Croker had contented himself with quoting Gar- 
rick’s ubiquitous epigram, and calling him a literary and medical 
quack who had assumed the title of Sir John “on receiving a 
Swedish order of Knighthood.” 1” 
CLARK EMERY 
University of Miami 


18 See T. J. Hill, op. cit., p. 105. 

14 Op. cit., 11, 38-9. 

*® Loc, cit. 

1° Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. John Wilson Croker, London, 1860, p. 186. 

17 Ibid., p. 185. Napier’s edition of Boswell indexes Hill as “ Dr. John, a 
quack doctor on whom Garrick made a famous Epigram.” 
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STEELE AND THE DRURY LANE PATENT 


Among the many eighteenth century documents preserved at 
Blenheim Castle there is what G. A. Aitken in his The Life of Rich- 
ard Steele takes to be a list of the petty expenses incurred by Steele 
in the routine procedure of obtaining the license for Drury Lane 
Theater which was granted on October 18, 1714." According to 
Aitken this list is dated October 28, 1714, just ten days after the 
license had passed.* Here is the list as he quotes it: 


Minutes of Accounts 


To Mr Saunderson for Drawing the Comedians 


OD nda hn 0dbh sce dedseseeneneenseensene 1- 10- 06 
To the Sollicitor Generall upon delivering Him 

the case of the comedians.................. 2:03:00 
To the Sollicitor for his opinions thereupon.... 2:03:00 
To the Sollicitor upon giving Him the Reference 

OE Te TI Ba 5 kc tccecccsasesvvcus 2:03:00 
To the Attorney on the same................. 2:04:06 
To Sollicitor for signing the report............ 2:03:00 
To the Attorney’s clerk.............2.eeeees 1:01:06 
ZO OCU GE Fe CURB icone ccc cecccesecnes 1:10:00 
For the Reference at Sec. office............... 2- 02- 06 


Mr Tully—Mr Chantrell—Mr Jones. 

Hoadley—Clarke. 

Philips to be at ye Aquat—(?) 28t> Octbr 1714. 
Chr: Rich/ since dead* 


What Steele intended by the names at the end of the memorandum 
it is now impossible to say. Tully was Steele’s attorney in 1712; 
Hoadley and Clarke must have been Steele’s friends Bishop Hoadley 
and Dr. Samuel Clarke; Philips was perhaps Ambrose Philips; 
Christopher Rich was obviously the ill-natured patentee who died on 
November 4, 1714, exactly one week after the presumptive date of 


*G, A. Aitken, The Life of Richard Steele, Cambridge, Mass., 1889, m1, 
49. 

2 Idem. 
* Ibid., 11, 49, 50. 
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the memorandum.* There is apparently a discrepancy in dates, but 
the explanation may be the simple one that the phrase “ since dead ” 
was added a week or more after the memorandum was written. 
Another explanation, however, suggests itself. It seems possible that 
the expenses referred to were incurred not in obtaining the license 
of October 18, 1714, but in obtaining the patent of January 19, 
1714/15, which replaced the license. The manner in which the 
date is included makes it possible at least that it was not intended 
as the date of the memorandum itself. But what principally gives 
this conjecture plausibility is the list of the expenses themselves, 
expenses which seem more consistent with what we know of 
Steele’s receiving the patent than of his receiving the license. 

The statements we have about Steele’s receiving the license—that 
of Cibber in his Apology® and that of Steele himself in a memo- 
randum preserved also at Blenheim *—emphasize the ease with 
which it was obtained: it was granted almost as soon as the request 
was made. We hear nothing of legal complications or of the need 
for the opinions of the Solicitor General and the Attorney. There 
was no question of the legality of the new license; there was no 
question but that the King had the power to issue a new license if 
he desired. In the Lord Chamberlain’s papers at the Public Records 
Office no reference has been found to an opinion of either the 
Solicitor General or the Attorney regarding Steele’s license. On 
the contrary there is preserved in the Public Records Office a copy 
of Steele’s petition to the King for the Patent, dated January 10, 
1714(15), with an endorsement appended to it. The endorsement 
refers explicitly to the Solicitor General and to the Attorney: “ His 
Majesty is graciously pleased to refer this Petition to Mr. Attorney 
or Mr. Sollicitor General to consider thereof and report his Opinion 
what his Majesty may fitly do therein whereupon his Majesty will 
declare his further Pleasure. (signed) Townshend.”* On January 
twelfth the Attorney and the Solicitor General rendered their 


‘Percy Fitzgerald, A New History of the English Stage, London, 1882, 
I, 388. 

5 Colley Cibber, An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, edited 
by R. W. Lowe, London, 1889, 1, 164, 165. 

* Quoted in Aitken, op. cit., m1, 48. Steele says: “Message from the 
King to know whether I was in earnest in desiring the Playhouse or that 
others thought of it for me—If I lik4 it I should have it as an earnest of 


His future favour.” 
7 Public Records Office, L. C. 7/3. 
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opinion that the King could lawfully grant the patent; and again 
we have a complete record preserved among the Lord Chamberlain’s 
papers.® 

It would seem, then, that the legal procedure indicated by Steele’s 
memorandum is too elaborate to refer to the license. The procedure 
would surely be consistent, however, with what we know of his 
obtaining the theatrical patent the following January. 


Joun LorTis 
University of California, Los Angeles 





SMOLLETT AND THE DEATH OF KING WILLIAM III 


In his Complete History of England Smollett closes his cavalier 
story of William of Orange with the dramatic account that invites 
careful scrutiny: 

On the 8th day of March he expired, in the fifty-second year of his age, 
after having reigned thirteen years. The Lords Lexington and Scarborough, 
who were in waiting, no sooner perceived the king was dead, than they 
ordered Ronjat to untie from his left arm, a black ribbon, to which was 
affixed a ring, containing some hair of the late Queen Mary* 


This passage is doubly interesting: it ascribes no reason for the 
removal of the ring by Messrs. Lexington and Scarborough, and, 
further, it implies a warm regard of King William for the long- 
deceased Mary. And what had been Smollett’s authority? Ap- 
parently only the record of the French historian, Paul de Rapin de 
Thoyras, whose Histoire d’ Angleterre * had been englished and con- 
tinued by Nicholas Tindal.* Smollett’s virtually verbatim tran- 
scription fixes Tindal’s translation of the French work as the im- 
mediate source for the Scotsman’s sentimental treatment. Tindal 
had written: 


8 Idem. 
14 Complete History of England, deduced from the descent of Julius 
Caesar, to the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 1748 . . . , 4 vols. (London, 1757- 


58), I, 330. 
28 vols. (The Hague, 1724). 
*15 vols. (London, 1725-31). 
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Between seven and eight o’clock he [William] began to rattle in his 
throat, when the commendatory prayer was said for him; and, as it ended, 
he expired in the arms of Mr. Sewell, one of the pages of the backstairs, in 
the fifty-second year of his age, having reigned thirteen years and one 
month wanting five days. As soon as breath was out of his body, the 
Lords Lexington and Scarborough, who were then in waiting, ordered 
Ronjat to take off from the King’s arm a black ribbon, which tied next 
to his skin a gold ring with some hair of the late Queen Mary, which shewed 
the tender regard he had for her memory.‘ 


The story of the ring and its removal is unique with M. Rapin de 
Thoyras ; no source available to him mentions the occurrence.° 
Smollett’s use of Tindal’s account of King William’s death en- 
joyed two interesting developments. In 1851 the family of Sutton 
issued a volume of the private and official correspondence of Robert 
Sutton, first Lord Lexington, in which Smollett was called to 
task for his mention of Lord Lexington’s part in the removal of 
the ring. The editor found the story “totally at variance with 
Lord Lexington’s general character,” * and beyond this considera- 
tion, the editor felt it “difficult to conceive an adequate motive for 
this act, which, in the absence of any explanation, would appear to 
be one of ill-timed and heartless curiosity.” * The second develop- 
ment concerns Macaulay who, in his early contemplation of his 
History of England, and the incident perusal of Smollett, had ex- 
claimed: “I spent much of the day over Smollett’s History. It is 
exceedingly bad: detestably so. I can not think what had happened 
to him. His carelessness, partiality, passion, idle invective, gross 
ignorance of facts, and crude general theories, do not surprise me 
much.” *® Yet, despite the astute characterization, it is singularly 


*The History of England by Mr. Rapin de Thoyras continued from the 
Revolution to the Accession of King George II by N. Tindal, 5 vols. 
(London, 1732-1747), 11, 507. 

5 For a bibliography of pertinent sources see: Bibliography of British 
History: Stuart Period, 1603-1714. Ed. Godfrey Davies (Oxford, 1928). 

*The Lexington Papers: or some account of the Courts of London and 
Vienna at the conclusion of the Seventeenth Century; extracted from the 
Official and Private Correspondence of Robert Sutton, Lord Lexington, 
British Minister at Vienna, 1694-1698. Selected from the Originals at 
Kelham, and edited, with notes by the Hon. H. Manners Sutton. London, 
1851. 

* Ibid., p. 5. 

8 bid. 

®°G. Otto Trevelyan, Macaulay's Life and Letters (New York, 1901), 0, 
37. 
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arresting to observe that Macaulay in his notice of the death of 
William (although his championship of William would make any 
evidence of tenderness on the Orangeman’s part attractive to him) ,*° 
repeats Smollett’s perpetuation of the story of the ring and its 
removal : 

When his [William’s] remains were laid out, it was found that he wore 
next to his skin a small piece of black silk ribbon. The lords in waiting 
ordered it to be taken off. It contained a gold ring and a lock of the hair 


of Mary.* 
FRANCESCO CORDASCO 


Long Island University 





ANOTHER EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN FANCY AND IMAGINATION 


In a recent article John Bullitt and W. Jackson Bate discussed a 
number of eighteenth-century anticipations of Coleridge’s general 
distinction between fancy and imagination. To their list should 
be added the chapter “On the Distinction Between Fancy and 
Imagination” in Arthur Browne’s Miscellaneous Sketches: or, 
Hints for Essays (1798). It is doubtful that Coleridge knew 
Browne’s book, and certainly he would have objected to Browne’s 
disposition of the two terms; but in a few details the earlier dis- 
tinction more closely approximates Coleridge’s than do those dis- 
cussed by Messrs Bullitt and Bate. 

Like the discriminations made by the classical and medieval 
philosophers and by William Taylor, Browne’s definition of fancy 
and imagination is the reverse of Coleridge’s. Fancy is the plastic 
power, the creative faculty, and “is versed about things created by 


*° There is hardly any doubt, in view of Macaulay’s voracious reading, 
that he knew Tindal’s translation and continuation of M. Rapin de 
Thoyras’s Histoire d’Angleterre, but it would seem that he knew the story 
of William’s death from the immediacy of his Smollett reading. And if he 
drew his material from Tindal, did he not seek corroborative data, or, did 
he accept the story because of Smollett’s repetition of it? 

1 T. B. Macaulay, History of England from the Accession of James II 
(London, 1849-1861), v1, 231. 

*“ Distinctions Between Fancy and Imagination in Eighteenth-Century 
English Criticism,” MLN, tx (1945), 8-15. 
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itself; whereas imagination is employed only in discovering simili- 
tudes and relations not obvious, among things existing.” A new 
shape, form, or attitude, for example, is the work of fancy. Fancy 
creates a personification; imagination combines the elements of a 
simile. Browne appears to have been studying the theories of the 
sublime and the picturesque: “indistinctness . . . is the food of 
fancy,” for the creative faculty of the percipient fills out the scene 
although it has no pre-existing material with which to work. 
Browne had also been reading William Duff’s Essay on Original 
Genius (1767), where he could have detected a distinction between 
the two words the reverse of his own, and whence he did draw a 
concept of invention. Duff listed four products of invention: char- 
acters, incidents, imagery, and sentiments. The first two, according 
to Browne, are the works of creative fancy; the third, of the asso- 
ciative imagination ; the last, of sensibility. On the other hand, the 
“ready ” and “quick” imagination differs from wit only in its 
not being concerned with pleasantry.* Unlike fancy, which is an 
innate faculty and therefore is improvable only through exercise, 
imagination is improvable through art and study. 

In one respect Browne is more nearly like Coleridge than are the 
other eighteen-century synonymists. James Beattie recognised a 
difference between the two words, but believed “ They are, indeed, 
names for the same faculty.”* Duff occasionally distinguished two 
faculties,° but, inconsistently, tended to use fancy to designate an 
inferior form of imagination. Dugald Stewart alone implied that 
the two are different in kind rather than degree. But the ultimate 
purpose of Browne’s essay is to demonstrate that there are “ two 
distinct powers in the human mind called fancy and imagination.” * 

That Coleridge and Browne differ in their disposition of the two 
words and that Browne’s book was probably unknown to Coleridge 


* Cf. Celeridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. Raysor (1936), 387: “ Fancy 
is the arbitrary bringing together of things that lie remote, and forming 
them into a unity. The materials lie ready formed for the mind, and the 
fancy acts only by a sort of juxtaposition. In imagination, on the con- 
trary, the mind from the excitement of some slight impression generates 
and produces a form of its own.” 

° Cf. Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. Raysor (1930), m, 124. 

‘ Dissertations Moral and Critical (1783), 72. 

5 E.g. Essay on Original Genius (1767), 58-9. 

*E.g. ibid., 68, 70-71. 

™ Cf. Biographia Literaria, ed. Shawcross, I, 62. 
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are unimportant. The grounds on which Browne made the distinc- 
tion, however, are signifjcant, and so is the fact that the essay is 
symptomatic of the manner in which the aesthetics and psychology 
of the second half of the eighteenth century, having outgrown the 
earlier concepts of wit and fancy, were leading in the direction of 
Coleridge. 
Eart R. WassERMAN 
University of Illinois 





LORD BYRON AND “MY GRANDMOTHER’S REVIEW ” 


For fear some prudish readers should grow skittish 
I’ve bribed by Grandmother’s Review—the British. 
I sent it in a letter to the Editor, 

Who thanked me duly by return of post— 

I’m for a handsome article his creditor; 

Yet, if my gentle Muse he please to roast, 

And break a promise after having made it her, 
Denying the receipt of what it cost, 

And smear his page with gall instead of honey, 

All I can say is—that he had the money. 


When these lines appeared in Don Juan,‘ the press was quite 
generally disturbed by what was considered the indecency, im- 
morality, and irreverence that was prevalent in British poetry.’ 
And Byron, who was regarded as the leader of what Southey was 
soon to call the “ Satanic ” school of poetry, was thus anticipating 
the furor which he was confident his satire would provoke. At the 
same time, he was getting in the first stroke at one of the ultra- 
conservative magazines, the British Review and London Critical 
Journal (1811-1825). 

Nor were he and his victim strangers. From the time of its 
first notice of him in 1812,° the British had by no means been 
unwilling to point out his excellences and even to speak of his genius 


Canto I, stanzas 209-210. 
*?See my article, “Some Aspects of the Conservative Attitude toward 
Poetry in English Criticism, 1798-1820,” PMLA, Lx (June, 1945), 386-98, 
and Edward D. H. Johnson’s “ Don Juan in England,” ELH, xt (June, 
1944), 135-53. 
3A review of Childe Harold, 11 (June, 1812), 275-302. 
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with warmth.* At the same time, however, it had insisted upon 
piously taking him by the hand and serving as his moral and 
spiritual preceptor.’ Actually, of course, the piety and religiosity 
of many a magazine differed little from that found in the British 
Review Apparently, however, the particular brand of inanity 
and piety to be found in “my Grandmother’s Review,” plus the 
fact that its editor, William Roberts, was a prominent Evangelical 
and a friend of Wilberforce and Hannah More, singled it and its 
editor out as the most proper target for Byron’s sardonic reply to 
his detractors. 

That he had chosen well is proved by the fact that Roberts took 
the charge of bribery seriously. Soberly and carefully he replied 
to the accusation in Don Juan and thereby, without intending that 
it should be so, penned one of the choicest reviews ever to appear in 
the British. Condemning Don Juan on grounds of moral indecency, 
he finds it hard to believe that “an English nobleman, even in his 
mirth,” should “send forth to the public the direct and palpable 
falsehood contained in the 209th and 210th stanzas of the first 
canto.” But whether or not Lord Byron be “the miserable man 

. who has given birth to this pestilent poem . . . we do utterly 
deny that there is one word of truth, or the semblance of truth, as 
far as regards this Review or its Editor, in the assertions made in 
the stanzas above refered [sic] to.” * 

Byron, as his letter to John Murray reveals, was gleeful: “I send 
you a letter to Roberts, signed ‘ Wortley Clutterbuck,’ which you 
may publish in what form you please, in answer to his article. I 
have had many proofs of man’s absurdity, but he beats all in folly. 
Why, the Wolf in sheep’s cloathing [sic] has tumbled into the very 


‘For reviews pointing out excellences as well as faults, see criticisms of 
Childe Harold, 11 (June, 1812), 275-302; Hebrew Melodies, v1 (August, 
1815), 200-18; Childe Harold, 1x (February, 1817), 1-23; Childe Harold, 
xir (August, 1818), 1-34. 

5 For instances of this practice see reviews of the following: (1) Childe 
Harold, 111 (June, 1812), 275-302; (2) The Corsair, v (February, 1814), 
506-11; (3) Hebrew Melodies, v1 (August, 1815), 200-08; (4) The Siege 
of Corinth, vir (May, 1816), 452-69; (5) Childe Harold, 1x (February, 
1817), 1-23; (6) Manfred, x (August, 1817), 82-90; (7) Beppo, xt (May, 
1818), 327-33; (8) Childe Harold, xmr (August, 1818), 1-34. 

*For some examples of the manner in which a few other magazines 
shrilly denounced the “ Byromaniacs ” see PMLA, op. cit., p. 397. 

™A review of Don Juan, XIv (August, 1819), 268. 
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trap. We'll strip him.”* Despite Byron’s enthusiasm, however, 
Murray did not publish the letter at once; and by the time a year 
had passed, though Byron was still amused and thought it “ in- 
conceivable that he [Roberts] could be so absurd as to think us 
serious with him,” ® he had decided that it was “too late for the 
letter to Roberts.” *° 

During the year following (1821), the British Review twice broke 
the silence. The first time was in a rather restrained review of 
Marino Faliero.* There is too much revenge, blood, and destruc- 
tion, says the reviewer; and though the “chaste and virtuous ” 
Angiolina is a decided improvement over the usual “ Gulnares, 
the Kaleds, the Parisinas, there is . . . nothing that entwines our 
heart and its affections.” That Byron and the anonymous author 
of Don Juan were commonly suspected to be the same person is not 
so much as hinted at. 

On the second occasion the reviewer (presumably Roberts) was 
by no means so temperate, for in his remarks on cantos 3-5 of Don 
Juan,” he damns the poem as one with “an obvious tendency to 
loosen the creed, and corrupt the morals of the land.” Lengthy 
denunciations follow, and finally, after denying that his hostility 
is due to the anonymous author’s charge of bribery, he concludes by 
reasserting his innocence and observing almost tearfully that “ the 
genius which has produced this poetical mischief might as easily 
have become the friend of humanity, and have thrown an attractive 
lustre over its charities and its virtues.” Again, as in the colorless 
but generally disparaging review of Sardanapalus,* the name of 
Lord Byron is not linked with that of the author of Don Juan. 

Three times, then, since Byron had first thrust at Roberts in Don 
Juan (July, 1819) the British Review had spoken out against him. 
Meanwhile three years had passed and Byron, though he had sent 
the “ Wortley Clutterbuck ” letter to Murray (August, 1819), had 
not publicly broken a lance with Roberts. At last, however, he did 
publish it in the first issue of The Liberal (October, 1822) as 
“Letter to the Editor of ‘My Grandmother’s Review.’?”** This 


ce 


® August 23, 1819. 

® Letter to Murray, October 8, 1820. 

1° Letters to Murray, October 12, 1820, and October 25, 1820. 

11 xvi (June, 1821), 439-52. 

12xyr1r (December, 1821), 245-65. 

18 x1x (March, 1822), 72-102. 

14 Why, one may well ask, did Byron wait until the autumn of 1822 to 
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letter was alternately lambent and bludgeoning. Referring to 
Roberts’ reply to the charge of bribery, Byron writes: “ You have 
there most manfully refuted a calumnious accusation of bribery and 
corruption, the credence of which in the public mind might not only 
have damaged your reputation as a Clergyman and an editor, but, 
what would have been still worse, have injured the circulation of 
your journal.” And later, pursuing the same subject, Byron con- 
tinues: “I don’t mean to insinuate, God forbid! but if, by any 
accident, there should have been such a correspondence between you 
and the unknown author, whoever he may be, send him back his 
money: I dare say he will be very glad to have it again: it can’t be 
much, considering the value of the article and the circulation of the 
journal.” Finally, after exculpating Roberts from the charge that 
“my Grandmother” might allude to the editor-reviewer’s “ sup- 
posed intellectual age and sex,” Byron concludes, “ You are a good 
creature, my dear Roberts, and a clever fellow; else I could almost 
suspect that you had fallen into the very trap set for you in verse 
by this anonymous Wag, who will certainly be but too happy to see 
you saving him the trouble of making you ridiculous.” 

Roberts ponderously sallies forth again, this time in a review of 
some poems by Bernard Barton. So slight, he says, has been his 
curiosity concerning the letter in the Liberal that he has not 
troubled himself to read it. It is true that his lordship has achieved 
a momentary “ personal triumph,” but also it is “ universally con- 
sidered . . . that the attack . . . is in a spirit unworthy of a man 
of genius, vulgar in its character, and vapid in its execution.” 
Furthermore, he says, he has written evidence that at heart Byron 


publish a letter which he had written so gleefully in 1819? A likely ex- 
planation may be that he was afraid that he might do something that 
would lose for him the custody of his daughter, Ada, which, under the terms 
of the settlement, technically remained with him as father. Evidence that 
this fear was not unconnected with the “ Roberts affair” may be found 
in a letter to Murray, October 8, 1820. After reflecting how stupidly the 
“British Roberts” has fallen “into the glaring trap laid for him,” he 
continues: “ Recollect, that if you put my name to Don Juan in these 
canting days, any lawyer might oppose my Guardian right of my daughter 
in Chancery, on the plea of its containing the parody; such are the perils 
of a foolish jest. I was not aware of this at the time, but you will find it 
correct, I believe; and you may be sure that the Noels would not let it slip. 
Now I prefer my child to a poem at any time... .” 
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really respects the British Review and is far from “ holding its 
criticisms in contempt.” * 

The last two installments in this exchange appear some months 
after the death of Lord Byron. In the first, a review of the anony- 
mous Cato to Lord Byron, on the Immorality of his Writings, 
Roberts rises to the occasion with sanctimonious eloquence, asserts 
his admiration for the genius of the noble bard, declares the prin- 
cipal purpose of the critical reviewer to be that of serving as “a 
watchman for the moral weal of the community,” and concludes by 
warning others not to emulate Byron lest they, as he has done, 
founder upon the shoals and end in tragic shipwreck.** In the last 
installment, the British Review in commenting on John Sheppard’s 
Thoughts chiefly designed as a Preparative or Persuasive to Private 
Devotion singles out for particular attention the poet’s letter to Mr. 
Sheppard (1821) in respectful acknowledgment of a “ prayer ” of 
the late Mrs. Sheppard “ evidently alluding to the character and 
ill-directed talents of Lord Byron.” ** 

And thus ends a long footnote to Don Juan. If Byron was look- 
ing on from his seat in the nether world to which Roberts consigned 
him, he may have exclaimed again with Clutterbuck, “The fact is, 
my dear Roberts, that somebody has tried to make a fool of you, 
and what he did not succeed in doing, you have done for him and 
for yourself.” 

W. S. Warp 

University of Kentucky 





WORDSWORTH’S DEBT TO LABORDE’S VIEW OF SPAIN 


Characteristic of Wordsworth’s interest in travel books are his 
notes acknowledging an indebtedness to Laborde’s View of Spain in 
two sonnets of the series, Poems Dedicated to National Indepen- 
dence and Liberty.1 That Wordsworth, who often went to great 


**xx (December, 1822), 420. The reviewer alleges that “ We happen to 
have before us a very polite letter from his Lordship to our former pub- 
lisher, expressive of his sense of the value of the paper in that journal on 
the first part of his ‘Childe Harold.’” Ten years and a half, it may be 
observed, have passed since the publication of this Childe Harold review. 

1¢xxit (November, 1824), 345-46. 

*7 xxtiI (May, 1825), 195-96. 

*“The Oak of Guernica” and “O’erweening Statesmen have full long 
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lengths in pointing out his borrowings, sometimes forgot to mention 
them at all, is shown by the very close similarity between another 
sonnet in the National Independence and Liberty series and a para- 
graph from Laborde. So far as I know, the resemblance between 
this sonnet and the following paragraph from Laborde has never 
been pointed out. 


In due observance of an ancient rite, 

The rude Biscayans, when their children lie 

Dead in the sinless time of infancy, 

Attire the peaceful corse in vestments white ; 

And, in like sign of cloudless triumph bright, 
They bind the unoffending creature’s brows 

With happy garlands of the pure white rose: 
Then do a festal company unite 

In choral song; and, while the uplifted cross 

Of Jesus goes before, the child is borne 

Uncovered to his grave: ’tis closed,—her loss 

The Mother then mourns, as she needs must mourn; 
But soon, through Christian faith, is grief subdued: 
And joy returns, to brighten fortitude. 


Music, and the appearance of gaiety likewise accompany the funeral 
[sic] of children. When these die before the age of reason, they are car- 
ried uncovered to the burial place, dressed in white, with a crown of 
white roses on their heads; musicians go before, a young chorister carries 
the cross, and the followers tumultuously proclaim their joy at the 
happiness of innocence. The mother subdues her grief, resigning herself to 
heaven. Whatever pain a Biscayan suffers, his faith renders him patient, 
and he calmly says “ Dios lo quere, it is God’s will.” ? 


To the sonnet beginning “ O’erweening Statesmen have full long 
relied,” Wordsworth annexes the following note: “See Laborde’s 
Character of the Spanish people; from him the sentiment of these 
last two lines is taken.” In the fifth volume of his View of Spain, 
Laborde includes a chapter on “ Spanish Character and Manners.” 
The following passage is probably the one Wordsworth had in mind: 


The national pride is every where the same. The Spaniard has the 
highest opinion of his nation and himself, which he energetically expresses 


relied,” The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt 
and Helen Darbishire, Oxford, 1946, m1: 136, 138. 

* Alexandre de Laborde, A View of Spain comprising a Descriptive 
Itinerary of Each Province, and a General Statistical Account of the 
Country, Translated from the French, London, 1809, 11: 385. 
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by his gestures, words, and actions. This opinion is discovered in all ranks 
of life, and classes of society; in crimes and in virtues; amongst the great 
and the small; under the rags of poverty as much as in the royal palace. 
Its result is a kind of haughtiness, repulsive sometimes to him who is its 
object, but useful in giving to the mind a sentiment of nobleness and self- 
esteem, which fortifies it against all meanness. This pride may be con- 
sidered as one cause of the great number of persons who quit the world 
and embrace the ecclesiastical profession: the slightest contempt, the least 
constraint, often produce on these haughty dispositions the effect of real 


misfortunes.* 


This passage may have supplied the “sentiment,” not only of the 
last two lines, but of almost the whole sonnet. This much at least 
is similar: 
though poor men cleave with pride 

To the paternal floor; or turn aside, 

In the thronged city, from the walks of gain, 

As being all unworthy to detain 

A Soul by contemplation sanctified. 

There are who cannot languish in this strife, 

Spaniards of every rank, by whom the good 

Of such high course was felt and understood ; 

Who to their Country’s cause have bound a life 

Erewhile, by solemn consecration, given 

To labour, and to prayer, to nature, and to heaven. 


CHARLES Norton CoE 
University of Idaho 





WORDSWORTH’S “THE RUSSIAN FUGITIVE” 


In a note to “The Russian Fugitive” Wordsworth writes: 
“ Peter Henry Bruce, having given in his entertaining Memoirs the 
substance of this Tale, affirms that, besides the concurring reports 
of others, he had the story from the lady’s own mouth.” So far as 
I have been able to discover, the passage in Bruce to which Words- 
worth alluded has never been pointed out or commented on. It 
appears in Book III, pp. 91-94 of the Memoirs of Peter Henry 
Bruce. 


® Tbid., Vv: 272-273. 

1 Memoirs of Peter Henry Bruce ... containing an Account of his 
Travels in Germany, Russia, Tartary, Turkey, the West Indies, &c. as also 
Several very interesting Anecdotes of the CZAR, PETER I of Russia, 
London, 1782. 
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Wordsworth follows Bruce’s account rather closely, omitting a 
few details and elaborating on others so that his poem has the tone 
of a medieval narrative of injured innocence. For example, in the 
story as related by Bruce, the Czar meets a young woman while 
dining at the house of her father, a foreign merchant: 


. . » he was so much taken with her appearance, that he offered her any 
terms she pleased, if she would live with him; which this virtuous young 
woman modestly refused, but dreading the effects of his authority, she . . 

left Moscow in the night, without communicating her design even to her 


parents. (p. 91) 


Wordsworth’s poem opens with a young woman, whom the poet 
names Ina, bribing a guard to open the gates of Moscow so that she 
may escape: 

Through Moscow’s gates, with gold unbarred, 

Stepped One at dead of night, 

Whom such high beauty could not guard 

From meditated blight; 

By stealth she passed, and fled as fast 

As doth the hunted fawn, 

Nor stopped, till in the dappling east 

Appeared unwelcome dawn. (I: 9-16) 


She continued her flight and for “ Seven nights her course renewed,” 
(1: 18) hiding in the fields by day. (In Bruce’s version, she merely 
“ travelled on foot several miles into the country, till she arrived at 
a small village where her nurse lived ....” p. 91) 

In the poem, once her escape has been effected, Ina is concerned, 
not only for her own safety, but for that of her foster-parents to 
whom she has fled. Though they insist that “For you we both 
would die ” (1: 76), she prefers to hide on an island in the middle of 

a treacherous swamp, 


On which the noonday sun shed light 
As from a lonely lamp. (1: 10-12) 


This “sanctuary ... From all intrusion free” (11: 21-22) is 
Wordsworth’s romantic counterpart of Bruce’s, “little dry spot in 
the middle of a morass [where the nurse’s husband, in the prose 
account] built a hut for her habitation.” (p.91) According to 
Bruce, 

She had deposited her money with her nurse to procure little necessaries 


for her support, which were faithfully conveyed to her at night by the 
nurse or her daughter, by one of whom she was constantly attended in the 


night-time. (p. 92) 
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These regular nightly visits Wordsworth changes into rare occasions 
of delight for the lonely girl dwelling “In solitude” (11: 63), 
taming the birds and cultivating the flowers (111: 31-32), and 
thinking about her parents and her home in France (111: 49-80). 


And oft, as either Guardian came, 

The joy in that retreat 

Might any common friendship shame, 

So high their hearts would beat; 

And to the lone Recluse, whate’er 

They brought, each visiting 

Was like the crowding of the year 

With a new burst of spring. (I: 41-48) 


Ina’s self-imposed exile is to last only a year, however, before 
she is discovered, in Bruce’s account by 
A colonel who had come from the army to see his friends, going a hunting 
into that wood, and following his game through the morass . . . came to 
the hut, and looking into it saw a pretty young woman in a mean dress. 


(p. 92) 


In the poem Bruce’s colonel becomes a hunter endowed with the 
chivalry of a medieval knight-errant. (Wordsworth calls him a 
“Cavalier,” Iv:85). When he pursues a wounded deer to the 
very door of Ina’s bower, she decides to throw herself upon his 
mercy: 
—“In me 

Behold,” she said, “a stricken Hind 

Pursued by destiny! 

From your deportment, Sir! I deem 

That you have worn a sword, 

And will not hold in light esteem 

A suffering woman’s word. (Iv: 22-28) 


In relating her hardships, she complains not of “ the winter’s cold ” 
nor “summer’s heat,” nor yet of her estrangement from “social 
life.” (1v: 41-44) Rather, she asserts that 


High Heaven is my defence; 
And every season has soft arms 
For injured Innocence. 


From Moscow to the Wilderness 

It was my choice to come, 

Lest virtue should be harbourless, 

And honour want a home. (Iv: 46-52) 
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The hunter at once recognizes her as the lady, “ Whose vanishing 
was rumoured wide, Sad theme for every tongue.” (Iv: 59-60) He 
immediately falls in love with her and decides to ask Lady Catherine 
of Russia to intervene in her behalf. After he has been assured that 
the Emperor will grant a full pardon, Ina returns to marry the 
hunter while “ universal Moscow shared The triumph of that hour.” 
(1v: 111-112) 

Bruce’s version differs here in several respects: in his account 
there is no mention of love at first sight; the colonel goes first to 
the girl’s parents, and they together consult Catherine as to how 
best to broach to the Emperor the subject of the girl’s return. 
(p.93) It is Catherine who suggests to the Emperor that “ the 
best amends his majesty could make was to give her a handsome 
fortune and the colonel for a husband, who had the best right, 
having caught her in pursuit of his game.” (p. 93) Wordsworth 
is sparing in his details of Ina’s return, having bent his main effort 
at depicting her fortitude during the year of exile. In the con- 
clusion he merely states that the Emperor, “ heart-smitten by the 
wrong,” (Iv: 93) sent a pledge to the maiden and gave a dower. 
Bruce is more explicit in detailing the Emperor’s generosity : 


The czar ... ordered one of his favourites to go with the colonel, and 
bring the young lady home. ... The marriage was under the direction, 
and at the expense of the czar, who himself gave the bride to the bride- 
groom; saying, that he presented him with one of the most virtuous of 
women; and accompanied his declaration with very valuable presents, be- 
sides settling on her and her heirs, three thousand rubles a year. (pp. 
93-94) 


Bruce concludes his story with words similar to those used by 
Wordsworth in his note to the poem: “ Besides the concurring 
reports of other people, I had this her story from her own mouth.” 


(p. 94) ? 


2 Wordsworth borrows one detail for his poem from another section of 
Bruce’s Memoirs. Describing Ina’s lonely life on her island retreat, he 
writes: 

To one mute Presence, above all, 

Her soothed affections clung, 

A picture on the cabin wall 

By Russian usage hung— 

The Mother-maid, whose countenance bright 
With love abridged the day; 
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One might ask why Wordsworth was interested in this story, and 
could probably find an answer after analyzing the nature of the 
changes he made. Why, for instance, did Wordsworth extend the 
duration of Ina’s flight from a mere walk of several miles into an 
escape requiring seven days to accomplish? And why did he em- 
phasize the loneliness of her retreat, both in describing it and in 
having her guardians visit her only occasionally? (Remember that 
in Bruce’s account either the nurse or her daughter attended the 
fugitive every night.) Though the individual changes may seem 
slight in enumerating them, the net result is something quite 
different from the essentially narrative presentation of Bruce. In 
its place, we have a poem where emphasis is laid upon the main 
character’s feelings, where those qualities that Wordsworth thought 
most worthy of representing are brought to the fore in the person- 
ality of his heroine. Ina, a child of low and humble origin, spurns 
an illicit love match, dwells instead in solitude, lives simply and 
close to nature, thinks about her home and parents, and puts her 
trust in heaven. Observe how many of Wordsworth’s favorite 
themes are stressed in this poem: besides the main emphasis upon 
patient endurance of misfortune (as in The White Doe), we find 
solitude and plain living, the triumph of principle over expediency, 
and the essential goodness of the common man. 

This illustration of Wordsworth’s use of an anecdote taken from 
a travel book to supply him with characters and descriptive details 


And, communed with by taper-light, 

Chased spectral fears away. (III: 33-40) 
This detail does not appear in Bruce’s account of the virtuous young lady 
summarized above; but that it stems from the Memoirs is attested to by 
the following MS. note in Mrs. Wordsworth’s handwriting, found by Knight 
in a copy of the poems: “ Not a Russian house, Bruce tells us, was, at 
his time, without a picture of the Virgin.” (See The Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth, ed. William Knight, Edinburgh, 1885, vII: 237.) 
Bruce’s account of this Russian custom is as follows: “These images they 
consider so absolutely necessary, that without them they could not perform 
their devotion: they are the chief ornament of their houses, and whoever 
enters, first pays his respects to the saint, and then to those of the family. 
A Russian once coming to me with a message, looked round about the room 
for an image, and seeing none, asked me, Where is thy God?—I answered, 
in heaven: upon which he immediately went away without delivering his 
message. I told the general this circumstance, and he directly ordered a 
saint’s picture to be hung up in my room, to prevent giving any farther 
offence of that kind.” (p. 103) 
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for his poetry is not an isolated example. Beginning in 1793 with 
some of his earliest published poetry, and continuing until 1835, 
Wordsworth acknowledged in his own notes to his poems borrow- 
ings from eighteen or twenty different guide books and books of 
travel. In “The Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman,” for 
example, he did something similar to what he attempted in “ The 
Russian Fugitive.” Here too his source was the factual account 
of an explorer, this time describing an Indian custom of leaving 
sick members of a roving tribe to die alone in the woods.’ In this 
earlier poem also, we find that Wordsworth modified the matter-of- 
fact narrative technique of his source so that the emotions of his 
chief character become far more important than the incident. This 
interest in reshaping narrative material to emphasize the character’s 
feelings is in keeping with Wordsworth’s poetic credo as expounded 
in the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, where he states that his 
purpose is “ to illustrate the manner in which our feelings and ideas 
are associated in a state of excitement . . . to follow the fluxes and 
refluxes of the mind when agitated by the great and simple 
affections of our nature.” 
CHARLES Norton CoE 
University of Idaho 





A NOTE ON WORDSWORTH’S “ A MORNING EXERCISE,” 
1-18 


To line 16 of “A Morning Exercise ” Wordsworth appends the 
following note: “See Waterton’s Wanderings in South America.” 
One of the passages Wordsworth refers to is given in Knight’s edi- 
tion of The Excursion’ but might be overlooked since Knight’s 
concern is in identifying the “ Muccawiss ” (Excursion, 111, 953), 
and he does not observe that to Waterton, when man is “ pensive ” 
and disappointed, the birds’ songs will express sympathy, will 
“take up his tale of sorrow ”; whereas to Wordsworth, the birds’ 
songs are essentially happy ones. Wordsworth’s insistence that 


8 See Wordsworth’s notes in The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, 
ed. de Selincourt, Oxford: 1944, 1: 40, and Samuel Hearne’s Journey from 
Hudson’s Bay to the Northern Ocean, London: 1795, pp. 218-219. 

1The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. William Knight, 


Edinburgh: 1884, v, 142, 417-19. 
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Fancy perverts “the evidence of joy” bears out his disapproval 
of melancholy and his conviction that poets are “the happiest of 
men.” ? 

The other passage in Waterton that Wordsworth must have had 


in mind is the following: 


Four other species of the Goatsucker articulate some words so distinctly, 
that they have received their names from the sentences they utter, and 
absolutely bewilder the stranger on his arrival in these parts. . . . Another 
bids you, “ Work-away, work-work-work-away.” A third cries mournfully, 
“ Willy-come-go. Willy-Willy-Willy-come-go.” And high up in the country, 
a fourth tells you to “ Whip-poor-Will. Whip-whip-whip-poor Will.” 

You will never persuade the negro to destroy these birds, or get the 
Indian to let fly his arrow at them, They are birds of omen, and reverential 
dread. ... They are the receptacles for departed souls, who come back 
again to earth . . . to haunt cruel and hard-hearted masters, and retaliate 
injuries received from them.3 


The second paragraph in this passage from Waterton sheds some 
light on the rather puzzling third stanza of Wordsworth’s poem: 


Through border wilds where naked Indians stray, 
Myriads of notes attest her subtle skill; 

A feathered task-master cries, “WORK AWAY! ” 

And in thy iteration, “WHIP POOR WILL! ” (line 16) 
Is heard the spirit of a toil-worn slave, 

Lashed out of life, not quiet in the grave. 


CHARLES Norton CoE 
University of Idaho 





SUT LOVINGOOD AND MARK TWAIN’S JOAN OF ARC 


Speaking of the folklore element present in the best of Mark 
Twain’s work, Professor Wagenknecht has commented on the 
“slow accumulation of unconscious observation — absorption ” * 


*See Wordsworth’s remarks on “Resolution and Independence” in 
Christopher Wordsworth’s Memoirs of William Wordsworth, London: 1851, 
1, 172-4. 

’Charles Waterton, Wanderings in South America, the North-West of 
the United States, and the Antilles, in the Years 1812, 1816, 1820, and 
1824, London: 1825, pp. 141-2. 

1 Edward Wagenknecht, Mark Twain: the Man and His Work (New 
Haven, 1935), p. 53. 
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that took place while the artist was storing away material. Gather- 
ing into himself the influences of his environment, Mark Twain 
continued to use traditional frontier humor in literary fields so far 
removed from Washoe as the France of Joan of Arc. Mr. De Voto 
reminds us that the Paladin was “ embroidering the narrative with 
yarns that are in the strict tradition.” * But Mark Twain was not 
content to stop there. In Chapter xxxvi of the second volume of 
Joan of Arc memory produced the comic incident for Uncle Laxart 
and the bull, a story based undoubtedly on a yarn told by Sut 
Lovingood. 

On July 14, 1867, the Alta California printed a letter in which 
Mark Twain said of George W. Harris and his stories of Sut: “I 
have before me his book, just forwarded by Dick and Fitzgerald, 
the publishers, New York. It contains all his early sketches, that 
used to be so popular in the West, . . . together with many new 
ones.” * One of these Harris sketches, “ Sicily Burns’s Wedding,” 
was transmuted into an incident in the Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc. Sut’s lengthy narrative is compressed and removed 
to France, but the essentials are the same: an old man, a bull, a hive 
of bees, and the breaking up of an occasion. Of course, Uncle 
Laxart mounts his bull deliberately, while Old Man Burns is un- 
willingly thrown astride. Laxart’s bull is previously undisturbed, 
but the bull encountered by Burns is already enraged by bee-stings. 
Although Laxart is the only character in the Twain story, Sut’s 
account of Sicily’s wedding details a number of characters. While 
Harris was content to ruin a wedding, Mark dared to introduce a 
funeral into his humor. Nevertheless the stories are at heart the 
same as the following will illustrate: 





. Uncle Laxart was satisfied, and 
wanted to get off and go by the 
next bull or some other way that 
but he didn’t dare 


was quieter, 


Cry. 2. 
. . the bull lost all his temper, 


and went tearing down the slope 
with his tail in the air and bellow- 


... he tore off down the lane tu 
out-run the bees, so durn’d fas’ that 
ole Burns wer feard tu try tu git 
off. 


Sock run atwix the hitched critters 
and the rail-fence, ole Burns fust 
fitin him over the head wif the 


* Bernard de Voto, Mark Twain’s America (Boston, 1932), p. 244. 
* Franklin Walker and G. Ezra Dane, ed., Mark Twain’s Travels with 


Mr. Brown (New York, 1940), p. 221. 
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ing in the most awful way; and 
just in the edge of the village he 
knocked down some beehives, and 
the bees turned out and joined the 
excursion. ... 


. . . they came roaring through the 
village like a hurricane, and took 
the funeral procession right in the 
center, and sent that section of it 
sprawling, and galloped over it, and 
the rest scattered apart and fled 
screeching in every direction, every 
person with a layer of bees on him, 
and not a rag of that funeral left 


baskit tu stop him, an then fitin 
the bees wif it. Ill jis’ be durn’d 
ef I didn’t think he hed four ur five 
baskits, hit wer in so meny places at 
onst. 


Well, Burns, baskit, an’ bull, an’ 
bees, skared every durn’d hoss an’ 
muel loos frum that fence—bees 
ontu all ove ’em, bees, by golly, 
everywhar. . A heavy cloud ove 
dus’ like a harycane hed been 
blowin, hid all the hosses, an’ away 
abuv hit yu cud see tails, an’ ainds 
ove fence-rails a-flyin about... .° 





but the corpse.‘ 


In both accounts the unfortunate rider, mounted on a bull, and 
accompanied by a swarm of bees, succeeds in sweeping all before 
him. Perhaps Mark Twain’s remembrance of this old joke of Sut 
Lovingood’s shows how much these stories were native to frontier 
humor and an unconscious part of memories of Western days. 


E. Hupson Lone 
Vanderbilt University 





GURIPA 


Durante la guerra civil espaiiola la palabra guripa, ‘ soldado,’ 
se hizo muy popular sobre todo entre los combatientes. Se oian con 
frecuencia en el ejército frases como éstas: esto lo hacen mis 
guripas, se va con cualquier guripa, jeh, tu, guripa, ven aca}, ete. 
La palabra debia haber vivido una vida subterranea en el “ argot ” 
cuartelero y distaba bastante de ser una voz muy extendida, ya que 
muchos movilizados no la conocian de su servicio militar anterior. 
Y, sin embargo, esta palabra de origen gitano era, en esta acepcién, 
fiel a su etimologia, lo que hace pensar que con ella se incorporé 
primero al lenguaje popular espafiol. En efecto, habra que rela- 


* Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc (New York and London, 1899), 
Il, 73-74. 

5 Franklin J. Meinie, ed., Tall Tales of the Southwest (New York, 1930), 
p. 348. 
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cionar guripa con la raiz gitana kir- emparentada con formas indias 
antiguas y modernas kutt, kuttei, kutna, ‘to crush,’ ‘ to beat,’ ‘to 
strike,’ ete. (vease J. Sampson, The Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, 
Oxford 1926, p. 162); guripa procede sin duda alguna del nombre 
de accién kuripen, kuriben, ‘fight, ‘battle que se encuentra 
representado en varios dialectos gitanos: F. Miklosich, Ueber die 
Mundarten und die Wanderungen der Zigeuner, vit, Wien, 1877, 
p. 88, da distintas formas de la palabra: kurepe, kuribe, kuroben, 
kurripa, y también alguna forma con g- en otros derivados: guro- 
maskro, gurmastkrom, ‘Soldat, ‘ Krieger” R. Liebich, Die 
Zigeuner in threm Wesen und in threr Sprache, Leipzig, 1863, p. 
241, registra las formas kurapdskero, garapdskero, ‘ Soldat, 
‘Schiitze.’? El verbo y sus derivados se encuentran en el vocabulario 
de The Zincali de G. Borrow: curar, ‘ pegar, hacer, trabajar,’ en 
relacién con el hindi guhrna; cureld, ‘trabajo, pena’; currando, 
‘martillo’; curriel, ‘ oficio, trade, business.’ Los diccionarios gita- 
no espaiioles posteriores dan curar, curarar, currelar, con los signi- 
ficados de ‘ pegar,’ ‘ trabajar.’ Este ultimo significado parece haberse 
impuesto en la lengua de los gitanos espanoles (comp. la idea de 
‘trabajo’ y ‘esfuerzo’ implicita en frases proverbiales y modismos 
castellanos: con el mazo dando, dandole aqui a esto, dale que te pego, 
etc.). guripa constituye, pues, una antigua forma aislada a la que 
seguramente se lleg6é por analogia con algunos nombres de agente 
espanoles que adoptan la forma de los nombres de accién del verbo 
correspondiente como guardia, cura, etc. Puede haber tambien una 
vaga probabilidad de que el antiguo vocativo gitano en -a (del que 
conservamos un resto en la voz popular espaiiola chavea-) contri- 
buyera quiza a la cristalizacién de la forma. 

En los textos literarios, sin embargo, guripa no significa ‘ soldado,’ 
sino ‘golfo” No es dificil imaginarse la evolucién semantica 
teniendo en cuenta el tono despectivo que envuelven todas las de- 
nominaciones del militar sin graduacién que se emplean en espaiiol : 
soldado raso, quinto, recluta, ntimero, individuo, y hasta el argético 
sorche. Partiendo de aqui es sencillo explicar el paso a las ex- 
presiones populares sujeto, tipo, cualquiera, tio, que tan cerca 
andan de las denominaciones mis especificas de los miembros del 
hampa madrilefia. De hecho, para los que conocieron la palabra 
guripa durante los afios de 1936 a 1939 resulta dificil determinar el 
valor estrictamente militar del término: En las frases citadas al 
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principio, mis guripas podria interpretarse facilmente como ‘ mi 
gente,’ ‘mis hombres’; con cualquier guripa, ‘con uno (de esos), 
‘con un (infeliz) cualquiera’; el vocativo guripa equivale al ‘ mu- 
chacho ’ con que se interpela a los soldados en los cuarteles espaioles. 
En esta zona vaga parece encontrarse la palabra en algunos de los 
textos: Por ej. M. Muzas & J. Lépez Barbadillo, Los ochavos, 
Madrid 1910, p. 29: “ Pues duro con la danza de la ; Jipa!/ya que 
es el baile que le gusta a este guripa.” Los autores le hacen cantar 
esto a Don Olegario, viejo de corazén alegre, dispuesto a salir de 
juerga hacia la Bombilla con dos jovenes amigas de su hijo que 
bailan con él el baile mencionado en el texto: Don Olegario dice 
este guripa por este cura, es decir, a uno, él mismo. Pero guripa 
debié arraigar para designar a los granujillas, pilletes, mangantes, 
etc. de la picaresca moderna de la Corte que los saineteros se com- 
placian en trasladar a la escena en los ultimos afios del siglo XIX y 
primeros del XX. En una zarzuela, cuyo titulo indica ya el medio 
en que se desarrolla, C. Arniches & J. Jackson Veyan, Los granujas, 
Madrid 1908, p. 29 y s., nos describen, por boca del protagonista 
Cafiamon, la vida de ese especimen de los bajos fondos madrilenos, 
en una cancién “ que es la ultima novedad ”: 


Alla va la cancién del guripa 

que hace un mes no llena la tripa, 

hasta ayer que le dié por chiripa 

un triste bunuelo la seid Felipa: 

Con sus moiios y mas fachada 

que va Barroso por esas calles, 

va el guripa por los Madriles 

aunque se encuentre lloviendo a mares. 

Si la gente tirita de frio 

no le importa ni un comino al randa, 

pues en un abrir de ojos se arregla 

con dos Heraldos una bufanda 

y una puerta o un banco del Prado, 
jay, Jestis bendito! 

al granuja le sirven pa que eche 
algtiin sueiiecito. 

; Ay, pobre golfito! ; Ay, pobre golfito! 

Pero todo se lo pasa bailando 

o pidiendo limosna el guripa, 

pues se queda la gente admirando 

como estira y encoge la tripa... 


Por el dia va a la parada, 
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vendiendo prensa por la noche, 
y un paseo de vez en cuando 
da en la trasera de cualquier coche . . . 


Siguen algunos detalles mas acerca de sus actividades y manera 
de vivir de menos importancia, Pero para acabar de tener un 
cuadro completo de la existencia de estos personajes no hay mas que 
traer a colacién una composicién del gran poeta S. Rueda, incluida 
en un librito suyo titulado Sinfonia callejera, Madrid 1893, p. 57 
y ss. (también en Poesias completas, Barcelona s.a., p. 157 y s.), 
que se titula precisamente El “ guripa”: 


Movible como burbuja, 

como una sonaja alegre, 
mas traicionero que astuto, 
mas astuto que valiente, 

en revueltas y motines 
amigo de entrometerse, 

de toda rifia testigo, 

en todo lance presente, 

el “ golfo ” de los Madriles 
da, como decirse suele, 

la hora . . . en el reloj ajeno 
que a la mano se le viene. 
No siendo nada, lo es todo: 
Madrid entero es su albergue, 
su cama esta en cada puerta, 
su vaso esté en cada fuente. 
Amigo de las charangas 

y de desfiles lucientes 
Sofiando con pedestales 

que lo luzean y lo eleven, 
en cualquier bronco tumulto 
a los faroles asciende. 

Antes que le apunte el bozo, 
enamora, juega y bebe, 

y se pega dos morradas 

con quien darselas quisiere. 
Tiene vela en todo entierro, 
y si cualquier fiesta huele, 
aunque no lo invite nadie, 
por cualquier parte se mete. 
De El Liberal, a quien ama, 
algun veinticinco vende, 

no por lucro, por la mira 
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de que se ilustre la gente. 
Para probar que es humilde 
en un andrajo se envuelve, 

y quitarselo no intenta 

hasta que él se le desprendre. 
Usa gorra desgarrada 

y los tufos a las sienes, 

y maneja el diccionario 

que usaria Rinconete. 

A la sombra de la carcel 
acostumbra a estar a veces, 

y es que entonces no recibe 

y se queda porque quiere. 
Este hechicero prodigio 

no usa nombre y tiene siete: 
granuja, charran, guripa, 
rata, golfo, tuno y peine. 


Creo que sea dificil encontrar textos que describan mejor un tipo 
social y algo que nos dé con mayor exactitud el valor y significado de 
la palabra que estas romantizaciones de la “ golfemia ” madrilefa 
de hace unos aos. Era tan claro el significado de guripa para los 
que gustaban de esos medios y los idealizaban y popularizaban a 
través de la literatura costumbrista, que la palabra con mayuscula 
sirve ya para designar el tipo, mejor, el prototipo del golfo: P. de 
Répide, Estampas grotescas, Madrid s.a., p. 55, en un cuadro en 
verso titulado Hl Tug, en que unos parroquianos discuten con el 
mozo, se le dice a uno de ellos, representante de todo su “ genero”’: 
“No te alteres, Guripa.” A. Torres del Alamo & A. Asenjo, Posti- 
nerias, Madrid, s.a., p. 117 y ss., titulan uno de sus capitulos Hl 
“ Guripa,” literato, o Esas no volveran: La escena tiene lugar en 
los barrios bajos y termina con una parodia de Becquer con in- 
tencién satirico-politica, y en ella Hl “ Guripa” con otro golfo 
llamado El “ Chupaescorza” disertan como madrilefos de su 
“clase.” Encontramos también guripa como epiteto en J. Lopez 
Silva, De rompe y rasga, Barcelona s. a., p. 187: Un cortejo termina 
asi: “—; Adios, sangre! ;—Adios, guripa!” La mujer le llama al 
hombre guripa, medio en serio, medio en broma. Lo mismo que 
golfo, chulo, granuja, etc., la palabra ha dejado de ser termino 
insultante o despectivo para mostrar un lado positivo de gracia y 
desfachatez que corresponde a la literarizacién y exaltacién de los 
tipos populares madrilefios, 

Cartos CLAvERiA 

University of Pennsylvania 
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CASKET, CASK 


As to the origin of casket (first attested 1467) the NED 
remarks: 

Of uncertain etymology: the form suggests a dim. of Cask; but casket 
occurs earlier than cask, and is without precedent as to meaning in Fr. or 
other lang. [the meaning being ‘a small box or chest for jewels, letters, 
or other things of value, itself often of valuable material and richly 
ornamented ’] 


Of cask we are told: 


. +. app. a. F. casque mase. ‘the head-piece turned a caske’ (Cotgr.) ad 
Sp. casco ‘a caske or burganet, also a head, a pate, a skonce, an earthen 
pot, sheard or galley cup ’ (Minsheu), which Diez thinks derived from 
cascar to break into pieces, with the original sense of ‘something broken, 
sherd.’ The meaning ‘head-piece, burgonet’ coincides with sense 4 [‘a 
head-piece or helmet,’ first attested in 1580] ... ; but sense 1 [‘ barrel,’ 
first attested in the first half of the 16 cent.] appears only in Eng., and 
its origin is not clear. 


The REW, s. v. *quassicare, also explains Fr. casque ‘ helmet’ as a 
16"-century loan-word from Sp. casco: this word is semantically 
richer (‘potsheard,’ ‘head’ etc.) than Fr. casque, and all the 
meanings are easily enough derived from a vulgar Latin *quassicare 
‘to shake, break ete.’ 

But if it be true that Fr. casque ‘helmet’ is a loan-word from 
Spanish, this fact alone would make it highly unlikely that our 
Eng. casket ‘box of jewels’ (1467) and cask ‘barrel’ (first half 
of the sixteenth century) could have any direct connection with the 
French word—for Spanish loan-words rarely appear in French (and 
still less so, in English) as early as the fifteenth century. It must 
then, either be shown that the French word does not come from 
Spanish, or else another etymology than Fr. casque must be found 
for the English word[s]. 

First, however, the statement of the NED to the effect that our 
cask- family does not appear in other languages with the meanings 
‘box, chest,’ ‘ barrel’ is not true: the Dict. général lists (unfortu- 
nately, without giving the date of first appearance) a technical 
meaning of Fr. casque ‘assemblage de bandes de fer courbées qui 
servait 4 transporter les boulets rouges’ (Littré gives a slightly 
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different definition: ‘espéce de grande cuiller pour transporter les 
boulets rouges,’ but it is well known that the Dict. gén. is superior 
to Littré in its definitions )—a meaning very close to that of ‘ barrel.’ 
Moreover, in Spanish, we find a casco ‘ tonel, pipa o botella que sirve 
para contener liquidos’ (Dicc. de la Acad. esp.), i. e. * barrel.’ 

But apart from these semantic parallels, still more can be added 
to the treatment of the Romance cask family offered in the NED. 
Our knowledge of the ramifications of this word family has in- 
creased since the time of Diez: for example, the REW notes s. v. 
*quassicare that this Vulgar Latin word family has blended with 
that of Lat. cuscolium (cusculium), a word attested in Pliny in 
the meaning ‘ the scarlet berry of the holm-oak,’ and obviously taken 
over by Vulgar Latin in the more general meaning ‘berry,’ since 
many Romance derivates testify to this meaning (indeed, some of 
the Spanish forms appear in the REW listed now s.v. cuscolium, 
now s.v. *quassicare). In his study of this family, Meyer-Liibke 
has drawn heavily (without saying so) on the masterly treatment of 
cuscolium by Schuchardt in his Baskisch und Romanisch (1906), 
pp. 10-15; here are listed numerous derivates from cuscolium to 
be found in Provengal, Basque and Spanish—that is, attested in 
the habitat of that Mediterranean tree, the holm-oak (quercus iler). 
These are arranged by Schuchardt in a semantic scale ranging from 
(1) bodies to (2) surfaces to (3) lines: 


1. ‘ Kérperrundes, Kuglichtes und aus einem grésseren Kérper Hervor- 
ragendes’ [meanings such as ‘ bubble,’ ‘ cocoons,’ ‘ testicles,’ ‘ little 
bells,’ ‘ pebble,’ ‘ piece ’] 


’ 


2. ‘ Fléchenrundes, Gewélbtes und zwar Umschliessendes’ [meanings such 
as ‘ shell,’ ‘ skin of a fruit,’ ‘ bark,’ ‘cup of the acorn,’ ‘ skull,’ ‘ pod,’ 
‘sheath of a dagger ’] 

3. ‘ Linienrundes, Kreis- oder Spiralférmiges’ [meanings such as ‘ curl,’ 


‘ring,’ ‘notch ’] 


We are here mainly concerned with the meanings listed under 
(2) ‘shell’? (attested by O. Prov. [14 ¢.] cascolha [mod. Prov. 
cascoulho|, Basque kaskal, Sp. cascarén) and ‘skull’ (a meaning 
obviously derived from ‘shell’ [cf. Germ. Hirnschale ]|—attested by 
Sp. casco, Basque kasko, kasket). In the kask- forms we must 
recognize back formations from koskél- (dissimilated to *kaskél: 
0-6 >a-—6, as in Prov. cafére < col[n]furcum, Sp. caracol < *co- 
chilea, cochlea),—or, better, *(kosk-) *kask- stems originating 
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from (*koské]-) *kaskél-.1 Schuchardt, like Meyer-Liibke, allowed 
for an influence of *quassicare on the -a- forms in general, and Sp. 
casco ‘ potsherd’ must surely be derived from *quassicare. As for 
Sp. casco ‘ helmet’ we can no longer assume that its sole etymon is 
casco ‘potsherd’ (in line with the development Lat. testa > Fr. 
téte) ; it could just as easily come from casco ‘ shell, skull’ (< cusco- 
lium).* The Basque kasket, with diminutive suffix -ef, unquestion- 
ably of Romance origin, found in Schuchardt’s list only in the 
meaning ‘skull,’ may point to a Prov. *casquet ‘shell,’ ‘skull.’ 
(This word is not attested, but we may remember that the important 
Prov. cascolha itself is only a hapax in a 14" century text). 

Prov. *casquet could have been borrowed by French in the same 
meaning ‘ shell, case,’ of which Eng. casket ‘ shell, case’ [s. v. casket 
3b] would be the direct reflection. The additional meanings 
‘barrel’ (found both in Fr. casque [‘ barrel to transport bullets ’] 
and Eng. cask) and ‘ jewel-box, case’ could be simply a further 
semantic development of the same Prov. loan-word *casquet ‘ shell, 
skull’: again, from ‘ skull’ or ‘ shell’ one comes easily to ‘ casing 
for the head, helmet.’ It is interesting that, at the beginning of the 
16" century, the French form with -e¢ was more frequent in the 
meaning ‘ helmet’ than was casque itself (Gay, Dict. arch.; Huguet) 
and it is also true that the English form casket (though in the 
meaning ‘box, case’) was attested earlier (15 c.) than cask 
(16" c.) ; this fact would suggest that, in both languages the simple 
form is a back formation from the -e¢t form. It is even possible 
that the primacy of the -e¢t form obtained also in Provencal and 
Basque: the Basque kasket, which we used as our starting point, 
could have been prior to kasko, mentioned above—representing, that 
is, simply the substitution of the suffix -et for the suffix -ol [< Lat. 
-olium]: kaskél > kaskét. From casquet, conceived as a diminutive, 
the simple casque [cask] was extracted.’ 

Leo SPITZER 





* For Sp. casco in all its meanings (‘ skull,’ ‘ potsherd’ and ‘ helmet’) 
Migliorini, AR x1x, 129 proposes, without discussing Schuchardt’s etymon 
cuscolium, a *capsicum from capsa ‘ capsule, box,’ comparing semantically 
It. coccio ‘ (broken) receptacle ’—South It. coccia ‘head.’ But according 
to this suggestion, we would have to separate from Sp. casco the Prov. 
cascolha which doubtless goes back to cuscolium. 

* The regressive formations may have been encouraged by the presence of 
the two representatives of the synonymous word-family concha—conchylium 
(Fr. coque—coquille). 
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GEOFFROY SAINT-HILAIRE A TRANSLATOR OF 
GOETHE? 


Rudolf Steiner, the editor of Goethe’s Naturwissenschaftliche 
Schriften in the DNL, makes the following statement in regard to 
Goethe’s summary of the famous debate between Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire and Cuvier: “Eine Ubersetzung desselben [i.e. of the 
Principes de Philosophie Zoologique,* discutés en Mars 1830 au 
sein de Vacadémie royale des sciences par Mr. Geoffroy de Saint- 
Hilaire] ist 1831 in den ‘ Annales des sciences naturelles’ unter 
dem Titel: ‘ Réflerions de Goethe sur les débats scientifiques de mars 
1830 dans le sein de VAcadémie de Sciences, publiées a Berlin dans 
les Annales de critique scientifique’? von Geoffroy de St. Hilaire 
selbst.” * 

Information taken from various sources makes it now appear quite 
unlikely that it was Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire himself who translated 
from the German account of Goethe the substance of his own 
debate with Cuvier and most likely that this work was done by 
M. Bohtlingk, a hitherto unrecorded translator of a work of Goethe.* 
Steiner himself does not repeat in the W.A. his reference to 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire’s translation.° Vol. xx11 (I* Serie) of the 
Annales des sciences naturelles, in which appeared the translation 
of Goethe’s summary to which Steiner refers, merely states in a 
footnote: “ Les présentes réflexions nous ont été communiquées par 
M. Geoffroy.” * That this statement does not imply a translation 
is made clear by the following citation taken from Goethe’s Parali- 
pomena 112: “Im December 1830 wird in der Revue médicale? 
eine franzésische Ubersetzung [of Goethe’s Principes de Phil. Zool.] 
abgedruckt. So auch dieselbe im Februar 1831 in den Annales des 


1W.A. ou. Abt. Bd. 7, S. 167-214. 

* Berliner Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik, 1830, 2 Bd. Sept. 
No. 52/53. 

® DNL, Bd. 114. Goethes Werke Bd. xxx1ut, S. 385-6. 

“Neither Goedeke nor Baldensperger lists Bohtlingk as translator of 
Principes des Phil. Zoologique. 

5° W.A. 1. Abt. Bd. 7, S. 230. 

®* Annales des Sciences Naturelles par MM. Adouin, Ad. Brongniart et 
Dumas, t. xx (Ie Serie), Paris: Crochard, Libraire-Editeur, 1831, p- 179. 

* Revue Médicale Frangaise et Etrangére. Paris: 1830, t. Iv, pp. 445-447. 
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sciences naturelles.”* Since Goethe himself points out that the 
translation in the Annales des sc. nat. is a reprint of the translation 
from the Revue médicale, it appears quite unlikely that Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire is the translator of the version appearing in the 
Annales des sc. nat, 

An entry in Goethe’s Tagebiicher likewise seems to exclude the 
possibility that Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire translated Goethe’s summary 
of the famous debate: “Sendung von Paris in Bezug auf Streitig- 
keiten von St. Hilaire, besonders aber ein kurzer Aufsatz des letz- 
teren,® meine naturwissenschaftlichen Studien befreffend.”*® No 
reference here is made to a translation by St. Hilaire, an omission 
which would have been unthinkable when one considers how deeply 
and humbly Goethe appreciated Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire’s every 
reaction to his scientific works and theories. 

In the Revue bibliographique des Sc. naturelles of 1831 a review 
of Soret’s translation of Goethe’s Essai sur la métamorphose des 
plantes** contains a reference to St. Hilaire’s “article sur [les] 
travaux scientifiques [de Goethe],” but none to the translation 
ascribed to St. Hilaire by Steiner, although the translation preceded 
Saint-Hilaire’s article in the same publication. 

Finally the fact that neither Goedeke nor Baldensperger men- 
tions Saint-Hilaire as translator of Goethe’s summary may perhaps 
be taken as additional testimony that Steiner was wrong in ascribing 
the translation to him. 

There is, however, a contemporary translator who is likely to be 
the originator of the translation almost identical versions of which 
appeared in the Annales des Sc. Nat., in the Revue Médicale, and 
in the series of books called Paris, ou Le Livre des Cent et Un.” 
The editors of this last mentioned work clearly credit the transla- 


* Annales des sc. nat., t. XXII, pp. 179-188. 

*“ Sur des Ecrits de Goethe lui donnant des droits au titre de savant 
naturaliste.” Ibid., pp. 188-193. 

19 W. A. m1. Abt. Bd. 13, S. 80. 

** Annales des Sc. Nat., op. cit., Vol. XxIv, p. 33. (An unrecorded review 
of Goethe’s Essai sur la metamorphose etc. as trsl. by Soret.) 

** Paris, ou Le Livre des Cent et Un. A Paris, Chez Ladvocat [1832], 
Vol. v, 243-65, Goethe’s summary of the Principes de Phil. Zool. appears 
in this volume under the title: “ Les Naturalistes Frangais, ou Méditations 


de Goethe sur la marche et le caractére philosophique des sciences naturelles 
a Paris.” 
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tion toa M. Bohtlingk:** “ Nous sommes redevables 4 M. Bohtlingk 
de la traduction du dernier écrit de Goethe.” ** Entry 658 in t. 62 
of the Bibl. Nat. catalogue and an entry in P. Lacombe’s Biblio- 
graphie Parisienne ** confirm the fact that Bohtlingk is indeed the 
translator of Goethe’s summary of the Principes de Phil. Zool., 
certainly of the translation which appeared in the Livre des Cent 
et Un,?® 

Since the translation in Paris, ou Le Livre des Cent et Un is 
essentially the same as that of the Annales des Sc. Nat., which in 
turn is identical with the even earlier publication in the Revue 
Médicale, M. Bohtlingk rather than Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire should 
be considered the translator of Goethe’s summary of the Primcipes 
de Philosophie Zoologique.** 

Ericu A. ALBRECHT 
Newcomb College, 
Tulane University 





A CONTEMPORARY JUDGMENT ON MOLIERE 


So far as this writer knows, no bibliographer of Moliére has men- 
tioned the rare “ Les Medecins 4 la Censure, ou Entretiens sur la 
Medecine ” by G. Bezancon, Paris, Gontier, 1677, 370 pp., wherein 
the author, himself a “docteur en medecine,” devotes five pages 
to proving (?) that Moliére really venerated the Medical Art, and 
that his plays are not the expression of his true beliefs. 

Bezangon attempts to show that well-known censors of physicians 
—Petrarch and Montaigne for example, along with Moli¢re—either 
erred, or were only joking when they made their strictures. The 
book is composed of several long chapters called “ Entretiens ” in 
which “ Cléante ” plays the part of a judicious doubting Thomas, 
assuring his friend “ Sosandre ” that all public opinion and know- 
ledge are against the latter’s contention, that the noted writers in 
question really revered Medecine and its Practitioners, but never- 


** Very likely N. D. Bohtlingk who published a translated excerpt of 
Daru’s Histoire de la République de Venise, St. Petersburg, 1824. 

** Paris, ou Le Livre des Cent et Un, op. cit., v, p. 243. 

** Lacombe, Paul, Bibliographie Parisienne (Paris: Rouquette, Libraire, 
1887), p. 112. 

*° Paris, ou ete., pp. 243-265. 

*7W.A. mt. Abt. Bd. 7, S. 167-214. 
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theless he is willing to listen to what Sosandre has to say. The 
latter confidently states his case, and of course when he is through, 
“Personne ne trouve de replique....” A third character, 
“ Cariste,” is also present and makes remarks. 

It is interesting to see what a contemporary doctor, familiar with 
the plays of Moliére, has to say about him, the more so since 
Bezancon handles the traducers of his profession with great for- 
bearance, and even praises them for their wit and ability. Also, I 
do not know whether anyone since Bezangon has ever singled out for 
emphasis the passage from Moliére on which the doctor bases his 
contention. It must be admitted that he has a point there. 

On p. 266 we read “. . . Et dans ce dernier siecle n’avons nous 


pas veu un Poéte fameux qui a revelé leurs [of physicians] trom- 
39 


peries & leurs homicides? .. . 

I quote pp. 309-313 of Bezancon: ‘“‘Cela me fait souvenir de Moliere 
qui l’a imité (Petrarch) de bien prés en ses satyres et en sa mort, tout ce 
qui est de grand dans le monde il l’a joué 

“Tl est vray, dit Cariste, mais il estoit particulierement dechaisné contre 
la Médecine, elle estoit en butte a tous ses traits. 

“Tl a poussé, dit Cleante, son caractére jusques au bout, et jamais il 
n’est revenu du mepris de la Medecine: on ne trouvera, je crois, dans ses 
ouvrages gueres de contradictions sur ce point. Cependant vous nous 
ferez voir, Sosandre, qu’il n’a pas seulement effleuré cette science; franche- 
ment j’ay la derniere curiosité pour une merveille si surprenante. 

“Je ne doute point, répondit Sosandre, qu’en plusieurs de ses pieces, il 
n’ait joué les Medecins et la Medecine mesme. I] remarquoit que le peuple 
prenoit goust 4 ces sortes de satyres, il a suivy son inclination, et il y 
faisoit bien ses affaires: mais soyez seur qu’il parloit contre ses sentimens, 
le fond de son ceur tenoit pour cette science utile, lors mesme que ses 
grimaces la decrioient. Vous vous imaginez que je dis cecy gratis: je veux 
que vous n’en croyez que Moliere mesme. J’en ay decouvert la preuve nette 
et decisive en un endroit de ses écrits, fort propre 4 satisfaire vostre grande 
curiosité, c’est en la preface de la comedie du Tartuffe ou il parle ainsi: 
(Qu’est-ce que dans le monde on ne corrompt point tous les jours; il n’y a 
chose si innocente, oi les hommes ne puissent porter du crime; point d’art 
si salutaire dont il ne soit capable de renverser les intentions; rien de 
si bon en soy qu’il ne puisse tourner & de mauvais usages; la Medecine est 
un art profitable, chacun la revere comme une des plus excellentes choses 
que nous ayons, cependant il y a eu des temps ov elle s’est rendue odieuse.) * 

“Un témoignage si favorable & la Medecine, sorty d’une bouche qui a tant 

1 [Bezancgon does not complete Moliére’s sentence, which adds “ et souvent 
on en a fait un art d’empoisonner les hommes.” Should the completed 
sentence be regarded as praise of the medical profession?—H. C. L.] 
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crié contre elle, n’est & mon avis gueres suspect: une preface est un lieu ot 
l’auteur parle serieusement et de sens rassis. Dans une piece comique la 
plaisanterie et la fiction peuvent donner un tour forcé & ses pensées, mais 
dans cet endroit la raison revenue de toutes les saillies poetiques parle 
toute seule. On ne peut point attribuer le passage que je viens de rapporter 
au caractere particulier d’un acteur. Moliere avoit dressé cette preface 
pour expliquer 4 tout le peuple ses veritables sentimens sur la religion, que 
sa comedie du Tartuffe avoit rendus suspects, il ne parle point la en 
Poete ny en comedien: c’est le seul endroit ot il s’explique en Chrestien et 
en Philosophe. C’est pourquoy il est sans doute plus propre & nous marquer 
ses veritables intentions, que tous les autres textes qu’on pourroit tirer du 

corps de ses Comedies. 
“ Personne ne trouva de replique & un passage si formel. Ainsi Sosandre 

se preparoit....” 
Ropert E. PIKE 


Augsburg, Germany. 





RACINE AND “LE COCUAGE DE MOLIERE” 


Unknown to bibliographers of both Racine and of Moliére there 
seems to have existed a book (whether a poem, a play or a satire, 
nobody knows) published by the former a year before the death 
of the latter and entitled “ Le Cocuage de Moliere.” 

The sole reference to this stimulating work (how indeed can it 
fail to stimulate the imagination of all good scholars?) is found in 
the meticulous “ Table du Recueil Jamet,” a bound manuscript, of 
which the only copy is hidden away in the Réserve at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris, under the call-number “ Usuels de la 
Réserve AA83” and does not appear in any Catalogue of the 
Library. 

F.-I. Jamet (1710-1778) was a bibliophile of vast learning and 
of by no means ordinary tastes. He published very little, but 
busied himself collecting small rare works (printed), in making 
copies of others, and then, having covered the margins with a 
profusion of erudite and curious notes, he bound them together 
into volumes, which, unhappily, were dispersed after his death. 

These volumes he entitled “ Stromates ” or “ Chaos,” and some 
of them are truly chaotic. The “Table du Recueil,” however, is a 
very careful work, listing the pieces in each volume. In it one 
finds a lot of otherwise unknown material, for example on Rabelais, 
on Voltaire, and on Moliére. 

The “Table du Recueil” lists 204 volumes or “Tomes” and 
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their contents. Tome 80 (p. 92 of the “ Table”) has, as its last 
item, “ Le Cocuage de Moliere par le celebre racine 1672,” and 
opposite this entry, on the same page, we read: “(cing ou six por- 
traits de racine et beaucoup de notes).” 

Unfortunately, nothing more concerning this provoking opus has 
been found. The BN possesses 27 volumes of the “ Stromates” in 
the Réserve, and six more volumes are in the Manuscript Dept. at 
the same Library. The Arsenal possesses some nine volumes, and 
others are known to exist. But the celebrated Racine’s cerebrations 
on his colleague’s cocuage have so far escaped detection. Perhaps 
publication of this note will encourage someone with more facilities 
than the writer to go hunting for it. Certainly it would be a 
valuable find. 

Ropert E. PIKE 

Augsburg, Germany 





LA FEE MORGAIN ET LES CHRONIQUES 
GARGANTUINES 


Les chroniques gargantuines, qui rattachent Vhistoire du géant 
Gargantua au cycle de la Table Ronde, mentionnent plusieurs fois 
la fée Morgain: elle est la marraine de Gargantua et celui-ci est 
transporté,’ aprés sa mort, en ‘ faerie,’ ot se trouve Morgain. Les 
grandes cronicques se terminent sur ce passage: 


Et ainsi vesquit Gargantua au service du Roy Artus lespace de deux cens 


ans troys moys et iiii jours justement. Puis fut porte en faierie par gain 
la phee, et Melusine, auecques plusieurs aultres lesquelz y sont de present.’ 


* Rabelais a conservé ce dernier trait: ‘Pantagruel ouyt nouvelles que 
son pére Gargantua avoit esté translaté au pays des Phées par Morgue’ 
Pantagruel, éd. crit. p. V. L. Saulnier (Paris, 1946), p. 125 (ch. xv).— 
Sur les variantes du nom de la fée Morgain, cf. H. Newstead, ‘ The tradi- 
tional background of Partonopeus de Blois, PMLA, Lxt (1946), 916-946.— 
L. A. Paton, Studies in the fairy mythology of Arthurian Romance (Boston, 
1903), pp. 255-258. 

*Les oeuvres de maistre Francois Rabelais, éd. Ch. Marty-Laveaux 
(Paris, 1881), Iv, 50.—Les cronicques du roy Gargantua (aujourd’hui a 
Montpellier) sont ici semblables aux Grandes Cronicques: ‘il fut porte par 
Morgain la fee et Melusine en faerie’ (cf. H. Omont, Académie des inscrip- 
tions et belles-lettres. Comptes rendus . . . [Paris, 1906], pp. 187-192). 
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Pour Le vroy Gargantua,’ comme pour Les croniques admirables,* 
e’est Merlin qui transporta Gargantua 


en fairye ou estoit ia le roy artur ou ilz viuent encore Et font grant chere 
Au chasteau dauallon.... 


Seule, La grande et merveilleuse vie semble, d’abord, ne contenir 
aucun élément arthurien; le premier chapitre, pourtant, décrit la 
mére de Gargantua: 

Sa mere fut une dame moult notable: et de grant stature: la plus belle 
quon eust sceu regarder des deux yeulx. Et fut dune isle pres la grant 


mere oceane, 


M. le professeur R. S. Loomis, dans un de ses brillants articles 
sur la fée Morgain, a rappelé que, comme l’avait prouvé Kittredge, 
le nom d’Olyroun a souvent été substitué a celui d’Avalon, et il 
a ajouté: ‘ This isle [Olyroun] is, of course, Oléron, off the French 
coast.’> Ne semble-t-il pas, dés lors, que I’ ‘ isle pres la grant mere 
oceane’ doit étre Vile d’Oléron qui a été confondue avec Avalon ot 
résidait la fée Morgain? 

MARCEL FRANCON 


Harvard University 





A NOTE ON SPENSER’S USE OF TROPE 


Confronted by the tree passage in The Faerie Queene, 1, i, 8-9, 
scholars and critics have generally offered one of two explanations. 
Either they have seen classic influence and have ferreted out a list 
of parallel passages from Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Statius, Virgil, 
Tasso, Chaucer, and others; or they have fallen back on praise loud 
enough to make the reader forget matters of coherence. The first 
answer ignores the aesthetic problem of propriety; the second is 
embarrassed by it. 

* f. diiiv, 

‘Cf. P. Plan, Bibliographie rabelaisienne (Paris, 1904), p. 25 et La 
seconde chronique de Gargantua et de Pantagruel, éd. P. Lacroix (Paris, 
1872), p. 117: « Merlin [ . . .] le vint querir et le transporta en Faerie, ot 


estoit ja allé le bon Roy Artus avec sa seur Morgain, Ogier le Dannois et 
Huon de Bordeaulx, ot ilz vivent encores et font grant chere au chasteau 
d’Avallon.> 
5*Morgain la fée and the celtic goddesses,’ Speculum, xx (1945), 183-203. 
1See The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition (Baltimore, 
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But the list has a more vital function. Before Spenser launches 
into the tree list, he says that Una and Redcrosse are led by 
pleasure—they hear the birds, then they see the trees. The stanza 
immediately following the tree list reads: 

Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 

Vntill the blustring storme is ouerblowne; 

When weening to return, whence they did stray, 
They cannot finde that path, which first was showne, 
But wander too and fro in ways unknowne, 
Furthest from end then, when they neerest weane, 
That makes them doubt, their wits be not their owne. 


And in stanzas 12 and 13, just before Redcrosse fights with the 
dragon, Una warns him that he should not be rash, that “ Oft fire 
is without smoke,/ And perill without show,” and that she knows 
the place better than he. Thus, before the tree passage, Spenser 
indicates that Redcrosse is misled by pleasure; after the list, Red- 
crosse doubts if he is in possession of his wits, and from Una’s 
mouth, we learn that he cannot distinguish the apparent from the 
real. Behind this concept of pleasure leading man away from rea- 
son and into error lies part of the whole tradition of faculty psy- 
chology. From Plato on, philosophers have distrusted pleasure. 
As Spenser’s contemporary, Thomas Rogers, put it, pleasure “ be- 
longeth not unto a reasonable creature, or vnto one of confirmed 
iudgemét. . . . Plato sayth it is the foode of filthinesse, for it 
dulleth the witte, weakeneth the iudgment, and taketh away under- 
standing.” * According to Aristotle and his successors, the first 
impulse of a passion must come from the pleasures (or pains) of the 
senses, The passions, in turn, can cause a man to abandon his 
noblest faculty, his reason. In De Somnits, moreover, Aristotle 
pointed out that these very passions may corrupt the perceptions, 
and hence lead a man to error.’ Thus, a man can be led into error 
by two interrelated causes: 1) he may be led by the sensitive appe- 
tite, which is guided by pleasure and pain in seeking good and 
fleeing evil, to abandon his reason; or 2) he may be blinded by 


1932-), ed. E. Greenlaw, et al., 1, 179-82. Percival did go further than 
others in pointing out that the allegory which Spenser is driving at is that 
the ways of error are confusing. Jbid., 1, 181. 

2 Thomas Rogers, A Philosophicall Discourse, Entituled, The Anatomie of 
the Minde (London, 1576), p. 4. 

’ De Somniis, 460 b. 
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these passions, so that his senses will not be able to distinguish 
the real from the apparent. The only place where a man led 
mainly by senses and delights could end is where Una and Redcrosse 
found themselves: Error’s Den. While the dragon with which 
Redcrosse fights, is, as Osgood pointed out, the representative of 
doctrinal error,* it seems to me that the wood represents a more 
general error—that of a man allowing his pursuit of delight of the 
senses so to stir him that he cannot make correct perceptions, and, 
hence, ends, in this case, at that doctrinal error. Padelford has 
noted that Redcrosse’s later separation from Una results from his 
following of emotion rather than reason.’ The difference between 
Redcrosse’s first and second temptation is one of degree, not of kind. 

The tree passage, then, instead of being a mere poetic excrescence 
or a mere classic echo, can easily be interpreted as Spenser’s at- 
tempt, by means of a trope, to indicate the allurements of the sense 
of sight. This interpretation does not say that previous explana- 
tions are not valid and to the point; rather, it illustrates, I believe, 
Spenser’s dexterity in combining a multitude of classic influences 
with his ultimate artistic aim by means of a highly functional 
imagery — an imagery that might at first sight seem merely 
decorative. 

ERNEST 8S. GOHN 
The University of Chicago 





JOHN HEYWOOD, CHAUCER, AND LYDGATE 


John Heywood, though he derives much of his matter in A mery 
Play betwene the pardoner and the frere, the curate and neybour 
Pratte from Chaucer’s Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale, commits the 
curious displacement of having the quarrel occur between the 
Pardoner and the Friar, rather than, as in Chaucer, between the 
Friar and the Summoner or between the Pardoner and the Host. 
While we may attribute this either to faulty remembrance of the 
situation in Chaucer or to Heywood’s artistic requirements, it is 
interesting, and I think significant, to note that John Lydgate made 


*C. G. Osgood, “ Spenser and the Enchanted Glass,” The Johns Hopkins 
Alumni Magazine, x1x (1930), p. 24. 

5 F. M. Padelford, “ The Spiritual Allegory of the Faerie Queene, Boo I,” 
JEGP, xxt1 (1923), p. 8. 
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precisely the same error in the prologue to his Seige of Thebes, 
when, in referring to The Canterbury Tales, he speaks of the 
Pardoner’s “ Tellyng a tale to angre with the frere.” + 

It seems likely that Heywood’s choice of protagonists for his 
interlude may have sprung either from a recent reading of, or a 
more thorough acquaintance with, Lydgate’s poem, which was very 
popular for over a century following its composition (c. 1420), as 
is evidenced by its survival in twenty-two manuscripts, appearing 
in three of these together with The Canterbury Tales, which it was 
intended to supplement.? It was also printed by Wynken de Worde 
(c. 1500). 

Ricuarp A. Lone 
Temple University 





REVIEWS 


Linguistics and Literary History: Essays in Stylistics. By Lxro 
Spitzer. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. 
vi + 236. 


Linguiste éminent et remarquable polyglotte, 4 qui la sémantique 
en particulier doit de récentes conquétes, M. Leo Spitzer confesse 
d’emblée une précoce déception d’étudiant. Dans sa Vienne natale, 
métropole raffinée et joyeuse ot faisaient prime les troupes parisien- 
nes de théatre, il ne trouvait pas de vivante commune mesure entre 
les réalités impliquées par la littérature francaise et la “ philologie 
romane ” enseignée par ses maitres (il a méme a ce sujet des sou- 
venirs dont humour est assez burschikos). Or il propose, aprés 
une carriére poursuivie des deux cétés de l’Océan, une “ critique des 
beautés ” textuelles qui permette au lecteur avisé d’aller profond 
dans l’intelligence des auteurs, sans recourir a d’obliques explica- 
tions qui n’expliquent rien d’essentiel—l’essentiel étant, 4 n’en pas 
douter, Vindividualité d’un écrivain telle que la peut révéler son 
style. 

S’agirait-il de revenir 4 ces commentaires laudatifs comme les a 
connus l’enseignement au temps des Merlet et des La Coulonche, 


1 Seige of Thebes, Part I, ed. Axel Erdmann (Early English Text Society; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1911), 1. 35. 

*The relationships of these mss. are traced in Part II of the Early 
English Text Society edition (London: Oxford University Press, 1930), 
which was completed by Eilert Ekwell. 
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conventions admiratives dont on savait gré 4 Brunetiére et surtout a 
Lanson de débarrasser l’histoire littéraire? Si celle-ci, comme toute 
histoire, s’efforce de rechercher “ce qui s’est passé,” elle ne saurait 
abdiquer un souci des enchainements qui justifie méme d’apparentes 
obliquités; mais, d’autre part, l’attachement au texte lui-méme, le 
souci d’une appréciation qui convienne, comme disaient les logi- 
ciens, 4 tout le défini et rien qu’au défini, conférent au plaidoyer de 
M. Spitzer un prix indiscutable. Le danger sera toujours—et lui- 
méme n’est pas stir d’y échapper—de systématiser a plaisir des 
mérites de style, done d’individualité littéraire, qu’on peut rattacher 
a des “ causes secondes.” Gardons-nous de retomber dans les fiori- 
tures dont se gaussait 4 bon droit le fameux Chef-d’euvre d'un 
Inconnu (La Haye, 1714), si digne de ses nombreuses rééditions. . . 

Aprés un premier chaptre qui développe non sans hors-d’ceuvre ce 
plaidoyer initial, quatre “essais,’ munis de notes abondantes et 
parfois évanescentes, vont opérer la démonstration elle-méme. I] 
faut dire qu’on y accéderait plus docilement, si ces pages n’étaient 
pas déparées par des fautes d’impression, vénielles pour la plupart.* 
dont d’autres sont facheuses.? Et l’on ne voit pas bien* pourquoi 
le Timeo Danaos de l’Enéide est mué en Timeo Deos, 4 moins que 
ce ne soit un jeu de mots destiné 4 renforcer une thése implicite. 

Il est bien intéressant de voir attribuer au “ perspectivisme de 
Don Quichotte” un’ certain nombre de variations de vocabulaire et 
d’onomastique, réputées dés lors artistiques, magistrales et quasi 
divines,* alors que Pierre Perrault, membre d’une famille fameuse, 
avait énuméré dans sa critique cartésienne ° du fameux roman les 
inconséquences et invraisemblances qu’il y trouvait, variété des noms 
comprise. I] n’est pas douteux que la gloire du livre a influé sur les 
critéres d’une postérité favorable; l’ingénieux hidalgo avec son 
écuyer aura contribué a faire accepter comme une forme d’art ce 
qui avait pu sembler un hasardeux kaléidoscope. 

Comme on regrettera, 4 propos du “ récit de Théraméne,” que 
M. Spitzer n’ait pas assisté 4 Orange, le 30 juillet 1938, a la 
représentation solennelle de Phédre par la troupe du Théatre 
Frangais! “ Ce qu’on ne doit point voir, qu’un récit nous l’expose ” : 
ce morceau fameux était dit, selon une tradition ancienne et toute 
scénmique, par un Théraméne d’abord surpris, puis horrifié, enfin 
atterré, et prenant une part personnelle a une catastrophe dont les 
“machines” de Quinault, sur le plateau de l’Opéra, auraient 
présenté gauchement le monstrueux agent. 


1 Lire, p. 11, 1901 pour Bubu de Montparnasse; p. 12, 1. 4, les réveils; p. 
94, tout entiére; p. 98, sa dépouille; p. 119, j’ai cru; p. 141, suivies; p. 
152, Palissot; p. 176, Volland; p. 177, Vinconséquence du jugement public; 
p. 183, Kohlhaas. 

2 P. 94, lire je hais jusques aur soins; p. 137, la Grande Revue du 25 
novembre et non du 15; p. 194, 1. 8 avant le bas de page, le laisser. 

°F. S82. or. oe 51679. 
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Nulle attention, comme de juste, ne sera faite ici de ’hellénisme 
de Racine, précoce et persistant; encore moins de ses maitres en 
cette matiére comme dans l’opposition au jésuitisme, les jansénistes 
de Port-Royal. Le mot “ magique ”* de baroque va suffire 4 tout, 
et nous savons en effet combien ce terme, fort justement appliqué 
par les historiens de l’art au goat religieux dominant en Autriche, 
en Pologne et surtout en Espagne, a été indiscrétement invoqué par 
une critique indifférente, dirait-on, 4 toute priére sur |’Acropole. 
Dés lors, cette tarte 4 la créme va déborder, non seulement sur le 
récit de Théraméne, mais sur une piéce tout entiére, ot de plus 
subtils investigateurs des énigmes raciniennes voient justement, 
méme avant la désolante “cabale” que l’on sait, un gage donné 
par le converti de demain a “ des personnes célébres par leur piété 
et par leur doctrine.” Rien qu’a relire la préface du poéte, et 
surtout ses deux derniers paragraphes, on pénétre des intentions que 
seule une sorte de présomption pourrait faire négliger. 

S’il est vrai que les liaisons authentiques seront toujours la 
grande affaire pour les historiens de tout genre, M. Spitzer s’est 
privé d’une sorte de transition bien tentante entre son troisiéme 
et son quatriéme essai. Au collége Louis-le-Grand, nous le savons, 
le P. Porée démontrait a ses éléves—dont était Denis Diderot—que 
les “beautés ” du récit de Théraméne étaient déplacées, et qu’un 
pére anxieux devait couper court 4 ce développement pour en savoir 
la conclusion sans retard. En choisissant, dans la production si 
composite d’un grand prosateur, l’article Jouissance de ’Encyclo- 
pédie, notre philologue impénitent met bien le doigt sur une revendi- 
cation tenace du philosophe en faveur de I’ “action génitale, si 
naturelle, et si nécessaire et si juste ” (Jacques le Fataliste). Sur- 
tout renforcé d’un passage de la Religieuse que méme l’ami Naigeon 
éliminait de l’ceuvre 4 publier, ce commentaire fait ressortir, 4 ]’insu 
du commentateur, Villogisme d’un écrivain toujours hésitant entre 
Nature et Culture, entre Instinct et Société. 

Car si “la naissance du monde ” et “Vantre du sauvage adulte ” 
comportent cette simple satisfaction de la nature, que remplacent 
des nuances plus complexes pour les civilisés, n’y a-t-il pas une 
choquante erreur de style & invoquer et a suggérer, pour ceux-ci, 
le méme primitivisme que pour les étres que découvrira le voyage 
de Bougainville? La spontanéité du prosateur et la docilité du 
commentateur ne devraient-elles pas s’adapter aux exigences de 
normes éloignées du more ferarum de Lucréce? Et la haissable 
“ jouissance”’ d’une sadique telle que la Supérieure peut-elle, dans 
son exceptionnelle déviation due a une vie claustrale mal réglée, 
étre invoquée 4 l’actif du style de ce brave Diderot, si normal et 
“petit peuple” dans sa psychologie et son idéal? Son “huma- 
nisme,” mis en valeur par des critiques assez récents en France et en 
Russie, comporte un enthousiasme versatile pour diverses techniques 


*P. 133. 
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d’arts et de métiers ot— il le sait et le démontre dans le Neveu de 
Rameau et dans le Paradoxe—ne peuvent exceller que ceux qui 
régentent cet enthousiasme méme. Froidement, “homme de 
génie ” travaille d’aprés la vaine mobilité extravagante des boh¢mes 
trop spontanés. 

Si la Grice était impliquée mais secréte dans la pensée de l’auteur 
de Phédre, elle est annoncée dés le titre dans la grande Ode IV de 
Paul Claudel qui fait ’objet du dernier essai: La Muse qui est la 
Grace. De fait, une étude de rythmique, analogue a celles qu’on a 
consacrées 4 la prose de Flaubert dans Salammbo, pourrait rap- 
porter 4 une inspiration discontinue les scansions d’une poésie 
affranchie de la rime et du métre, alléguant en revanche sa docilité 
a l’influx variable d’une inspiration quasi religieuse. On a pu com- 
parer un tel style poétique aux irrégularités d’un jet d’eau, pro- 
venant d’un réservoir dont seraient variables les pressions. Des 
lignes bréves comme “ Parole qui est a sa place intelligence et 
volonté” canalisent rationnellement, pour ainsi dire, ce qui ailleurs 
s’épanche en des versets surabondants—comme la Grace. M. Spitzer, 
qui’ semble aborder un tel probleme, mais se sert de l’inopérante 
comparaison avec “ une mer déchainant ses vagues,” est trop curieux 
de vocabulaire pour ne pas rechercher surtout les particularités 
verbales de cette composition, mélange de styles, préférence d’épi- 
thétes, énumérations chaotiques, mépris grammatical éventuel, donc 
reflets d’un trouble comme en 1907, et en Chine, pouvait le ressentir 
un catholique francais incertain et déconcerté (mais alors pourquoi 
la Grace, telle une Muse harmonieuse, n’agissait-elle pas?). Sil 
doit étre admis, selon la doctrine préconisée par notre maitre- 
linguiste, que toute ceuvre d’art est une sphére parfaite dont 
n’importe quel point permet d’accéder au centre génétique de ce 
microcosme, on serait curieux de voir appliquer une incontestable 
ingéniosité 4 la fin du vers 10 de Claudel, “... il ne sert pas a 
rien, comme un fondateur de syndicats.” Est-ce le conservatisme 
bourgeois du poéte, ou la mansuétude de l’administration de l’épo- 
que, ou l’imprévision des syndicats chrétiens, qu’il convient de 
découvrir dans cette phrase ? 

Par bonheur, en dépit de toute réprobation systématique, notre 
éminent “linguiste ” donne des gages a l’histoire littéraire et au 
“pluralisme ” d’explications dont il lui semble qu’on devrait se 
passer. Rien que pour l’ode claudelienne, deux mentions * de Walt 
Whitman nous rappellent combien des énumérations massives, 
révélées par les Leaves of Grass, furent un objet d’admiration ou de 
scandale pour le Parnasse francais. A travers Lanson ® la fameuse 
excuse donnée par Diderot a ses “ variations,” les girouettes natales 
de Langres tournant a tous les vents et refusant de se fixer, nous 
raméne 4 l’un des plus anciens soucis explicatifs de l’Occident: 
qu’une investigation plus poussée précise le traité d’Hippocrate 


7P, 200. * Pp. 206 et 218. *P. 179. 
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Des Airs, des Eaux et des Lieux, qui sait si ’humeur fonciére de 
notre Langrois ne serait pas expliquée par cette “ anémopsyché,” 
s’opposant 4 une géopsyché de lamentable mémoire? C’est ainsi que 
la porte s’entrouvre, méme dans la cellule magique ot l’on entendait 
nous enclore, vers ce “ pluralisme ” qui reste bien la ressource par 
excellence de l’histoire littéraire, de méme qu’il constitue la dignité 
supréme des lettres elles-mémes. Et notre Viennois ne redoutera 
point quelque Anschluss si c’est dans son texte allemand que je me 
permettrai pour conclure de citer la phrase de la lettre de Goethe 
a Zelter, 4 aofit 1803, ot celui que Sainte-Beuve devait appeler “le 
plus grand des critiques ” formulait un principe que, trente années 
durant, il devait appliquer aux objets les plus variés: 

Natur- und Kunstprodukte lernt man nicht kennen, wenn sie fertig sind: 
man muss sie im Entstehen aufhaschen, um sie einigermassen zu begreifen. 


Il y a la un point de départ pour un branchement d’histoire 
littéraire qui ne réprouve nullement l’aide excellente offerte par la 
linguistique, mais qui s’autorise d’heureux exemples pour revendi- 


quer son autonomie. 
FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 


Paris 





The Works of Edmund Spenser; A Variorum Edition. The Minor 
Poems. Volume Two. Ed. by CHARLES GROSVENOR OsGoop 


and Henry Grsspons LotsPEIcH, assisted by Dorotnuy E. 
Mason. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1947. Pp. xi 


+ 745. $8.50. 


The appearance of another volume in the monumental Johns 
Hopkins Variorum Spenser is an important literary event and a 
cause for rejoicing. Since the appearance of the first volume in 
1232, the plan, editorial policies, format, and arrangement in the 
edition have become familiar to students of Spenser and the period. 
What a reviewer likes or dislikes about this particular volume is to 
a considerable degree what he likes or dislikes about the whole 
edition. His expressions of approval are almost certain either to 
echo or to clash with the opinions of some past reviewer; and his 
strictures are apt to concern matters of policy which were deter- 
mined before the first volume’s appearance, and were not likely to 
be altered once that first volume had appeared. The present writer 
likes the impartiality with which the critical commentary is pre- 
sented, and considers such impartiality implicit in the very idea 
of a “variorum” edition. In his liking for this policy he disagrees 
with at least one eminent reviewer of past volumes, W. L. Renwick. 
He does not, on the other hand, so heartily approve of some of the 
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methods adopted to save space, which force a reader to turn irritably 
from reference to cross-reference before finding the information he 
needs. Some of the cross-referencing is, of course, unavoidable ; 
but to require a reader to refer again and again to the Bibliography 
in order to discover the date at which each quoted or summarized 
comment was made seems an unnecessarily extreme device for saving 
space—and saves only an infinitesimal amount of it, anyway. This 
disappointment in some details of the edition’s general arrange- 
has been shared by more than one previous reviewer. But approval 
and disapproval of such editorial policies are alike ineffective now, 
except as expressions of opinion. 

The editing of this second volume of the Minor Poems, by Pro- 
fessor Osgood and the late Professor Lotspeich, is highly judicious 
and skilful, as one would expect from scholars of their eminence 
and established reputation. The present reviewer cannot find — 
after a reasonably careful, though hardly exhaustive, check — that 
critical or scholarly commentary of any importance has been omitted. 
The editors have used both care and good judgment in choosing 
what to include, what to quote, and what to summarize. Their 
restraint in making their own comments is admirable; and these 
comments when they do occur are brief, intelligent, and nearly 
always clarifying. The study of the text itself (in Appendix X) 
is concise and thorough, extending to a listing of variants between 
corrected and uncorrected sheets found in different copies of the same 
edition. If future editors and scholars should disagree with the 
present editors’ choice of words for their main text, they will have 
to recognize that the choice has been made with a full knowledge 
of the different possible readings. 

Two general impressions from the collection of scholarly and 
critical comment in this volume (besides the inevitable one that a 
good deal of nonsense has been published about Spenser, as about 
all great writers) emerge vivid and somewhat distracting to an 
admirer of Spenser’s art. The first is that the largest amount of 
scholarly discussion has centered on poems of lesser merit—such as 
Mother Hubberds Tale—rather than on supreme achievements like 
Epithalamion and Prothalamion. There are nearly sixty-four pages 
of notes and comment on Mother Hubberds Tale, as compared with 
fifty-four for Amoretti, forty-nine for Epithalamion, and only 
twenty-seven for Prothalamion (nearly eight pages less than for 
The Ruines of Time!), though Prothalamion is considered by many 
readers the loveliest of all Spenser’s shorter poems. No criticism 
of the editors is intended—they simply reflected, as they were bound 
to, the actual state of published scholarship; and the phenomenon 
concerning Mother Hubberds Tale is, of course, partly explained 
by the fact that that poem is (probably) a concealed satire on con- 
temporary events. But a student cannot help wondering whether 
such evidence does not in some measure justify the charge so fre- 
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quently made, that scholars love to labor on the non-essentials of 
literature. 

A second impression is closely related to the first; it is that sur- 
prisingly little really brilliant critical insight has up to the present 
become available in print to illuminate the Epithalamion and 
Prothalamion. The present writer remembers lectures by the late 
John Livingston Lowes that opened students’ minds to the glories 
of these poems far more effectively than do any of the published 
comments included in the present volume. The warmth of Lowes’ 
personality and the deep affection he inspired in his students doubt- 
less accounts for some of the golden glow in these memories—but 
not for all of it. Something is lacking in the printed commentary 
that appears in this volume, so much of it either matter-of-fact and 
cold, or generalized and sentimental. Probably the explanation of 
all this is that the most illuminating published commentary on 
Spenser is either on the Faerie Queene or on his art in general, 
aud thus does not find a place in the present volume. Nevertheless, 
the phenomenon confirms an opinion which the present writer has 
held for some time: that young scholars enthusiastic about Epitha- 
lamion and Prothalamion—or about Amoretti, for that matter — 
need not feel that here the flowers of criticism have already been 
plucked by others. The last word about these wonderful poems has 
not by any means yet been said. 

GrEorGE R. Porrer 

University of California 





Fearful Symmetry, A Study of William Blake. By Norturop 
Frye. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 
462. $5.00. 


This is one of the major achievements of modern Blake scholar- 
ship. Mr. Frye has given us a most extensive, closely reasoned 
study of Blake’s symbols and ideas and a detailed commentary of 
the prophetic books. He also has studied the relationship of Blake’s 
ideas to the history of thought most carefully. Occasionally one 
feels that Mr. Frye has drawn out and restated Blake’s ideas in 
modern terms which the text cannot always support. The phrase 
“ Blake would probably have said ” (104) is heard (though in the 
mind’s ear) far too frequently. Blake emerges as a propounder of 
a subtle philosophy of identity, of metaphysical theories of time 
and cycles of culture which anticipate much in modern thought. 
His symbolism, based on an insight into universally diffused myths, 
appears as “archetypal” in a sense which we associate with the 
theories of Maude Bodkin and Wilson Knight. 

Mr. Frye has much of interest to say incidentally: e. g. on the 
biographical fallacy in criticism (326), on the false historicism 
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prevalent in literary scholarship (420) and on the peculiarity of 
the second half of the eighteenth century which he sets off sharply 
from the Augustan age. While one may sympathize with the 
general thesis, it seems paradoxical to say that “ its chief philosopher 
is Berkeley and its chief prose writer Sterne” (167). The usual 
claimants, Dr. Johnson and Hume, are not even considered. 

But Mr. Frye fails in the actual critical task of evaluation and 
even analysis of poetry as poetry: his reflections on metrics and 
genres seem to me mainly rhetorical (e. g. “ the shimmering texture 
of evenly diffused sound ” of Collin’s Ode to Evening, 183). A com- 
parison with Mark Schorer’s William Blake, the Politics of Vision 
(Henry Holt, 1946) seems inevitable: Mr. Frye is far less in 
touch with modern poetic criticism and has much less to say about 
the poetry as poetry. In difference from Mr. Schorer he does not 
really attempt to persuade us of the poetic greatness of the pro- 
phetic books unless we accept simple declarations about the “ finest 
unread poetry in the language ” (220). Mr. Frye could, I presume, 
argue that his critical task is accomplished by the exposition of the 
profundity and modernity of Blake’s myths and symbols. But one 
cannot help thinking that there is something wrong with the 
“ mytho-poeic ” conception of poetry here expounded. The pro- 
phetic books are a poetic desert and they cannot be defended as 
poetry by the finest exposition of the coherence of their symbolism 
and the value of their speculative implications. The whole relation 
between ideas and art must be misconceived by Mr. Frye as it was, 
no doubt, by Blake himself. Still, the book should be ranked with 
Foster Damon’s and Milton Percival’s as the ones which have 
penetrated farthest into the forest of Blake’s symbols and has done 
most to vindicate the interest of Blake’s speculations. 


RENE WELLEK 
Yale University 





Keats and the Daemon King. By Werner W. Beyer. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. xii+ 414. $4.00. 


William Sotheby’s translation of Wieland’s Oberon, this book 
contends, exerted a spell over Keats that “ was never broken” (p. 
277). Both Keats’s “ abiding philosophy of life ” and the imagery 
and phraseology of “more than a score” of his poems derived 
from this Oberonic spell, particularly from Keats’s “ sympathetic 
understanding of the hermit [in Oberon], his eager assimilation of 
the saint’s every word and thought ...” (p. 283). Mr. Beyer 
regards Oberon as a poem of “ pervasive idealism ” rather than of 
“sex and sentiment” (p. 18), though many contemporary readers 
inclined to the latter opinion, and Wordsworth objected to a plot 
turning on “ animal gratification.” 
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To demonstrate his claims of Keats’s indebtedness, Mr. Beyer 
offers first a prose summary of Wieland’s Oberon, then a series of 
“ parallels ” between Sotheby’s translation and Keats’s text. Why 
the prose summary is based on the German poem rather than on 
Sotheby’s translation is hard to understand; Keats did not read 
German. The bulk of the book is devoted to the citation of parallels. 
Only one quotation of any length, however, is given from Sothe- 
by’s (comparatively inaccessible) translation, whereas the quota- 
tions from Keats are copious. This one quotation consists of four 
stanzas describing the mystic vision of a hermit (pp. 86-87). 
Actually this hermit, an aged widower carrying a rosary, plays but a 
brief and rather incidental role in Oberon. Yet his mystic vision, 
Mr. Beyer argues, caused Keats to “ identify himself with Wieland’s 
hermit ” in “ Sleep and Poetry,” Endymion, St. Agnes, “ Psyche,” 
the “Grecian Urn,” “La Belle Dame,” Lamia, and The Fall of 
Hyperion. In fine, “ Keats lived and thought and wrote in the 
shadow of eternity ... the hermit became his central symbol 
.. .” (p. 289). 

How convincing are the cited parallels? Usually they consist of 
single words or brief phrases and seem far-fetched. As to the 
crucial mystic passage, the following specimens are typical (italics 
are Mr. Beyer’s): (1) “ His spirit turn’d to that celestial shore ” 
(Sotheby) ; “and my young spirit follow The morning sun-beams 
to the great Apollo” (Keats). (2) “he sees the form divine, The 
Uncreated in his creatures shine” (Sotheby) ; “ Sounds which will 
reach the Framer of all things” (Keats). 

The least implausible parallels are found in some bits of Oriental 
imagery in St. Agnes (“ barbarian hordes,” “ where swart Paynims 
pray,” etc.), but Southey’s or Byron’s or Moore’s Oriental poems 
could have been as influential in this as Oberon. The cacoethes 
parallelum raises a smile when it urges that Keats disrobed Made- 
line because Sotheby’s heroine was robed (pp. 171-72), or that 
Porphyro embraced Madeline because a seductress in Oberon “ sug- 
gestively opened her arms to the hero” (p. 179). Some interesting 
observations on the demonology of Lamia do not convince one that 
Keats was indebted more to Oberon than to Burton, for the context 
of the Lamia story in the Anatomy supplies a more satisfactory 
demonology. 

With the possible exception of St. Agnes, the parallels cited in the 
present book cannot be called convincing. A list could be made, 
furthermore, of errors, inadvertences, and unfounded asseverations. 
There are sundry examples of circular reasoning, in which quota- 
tions from Keats are used to summarize Sotheby’s text in order to 
prove Keats’s indebtedness (pp. 109, 112, 113, 119, 136, 139, 146, 
153, 169, 182). Finally, the Demon of this book is not Oberon, as 
the title suggests, but Wieland’s widower-hermit. Witness his 
multiple avatars. 

Newet. F. Forp 

Stanford University 
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The Poetry of Thomas Hardy. By James G. SourHwortH. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1947. $3.00. 


While the value of Hardy’s novels has been determined, that of 
his poems is still in question. Mr. Southworth leaves the poems 
almost where he found them. Proposing to survey them against 
the background of Hardy’s thought, he separates matter from form. 
He examines the first of these in the first part of his book, the 
second in the second. 

Hardy wrote about love, woman, mutability, life, death, and 
God. Surveying these matters in turn, Mr. Southworth proves 
Hardy a shrewd observer but an unsystematic philosopher. We 
learn that he “ frequently speaks of worms in connection with the 
grave and death, but with no particular freshness ” and that love is 
“a tricky business.” These and other points are established in a 
kind of catalogue. “ To understand the catalogue,” says Mr. South- 
worth, “is better to understand [ Hardy].” It is true that to under- 
stand his ideas is better to understand him, but to understand his 
ideas abstracted from the poems in which they appear is not better 
to understand his poems. 

The same trouble occurs in the second part, where Mr. South- 
worth considers diction, metrics, and imagery. On the first of these 
he is most admirable. He fixes the proportion of archaisms, neo- 
logisms, dialect words, and those learned words of which Hardy, 
being self-taught, was inordinately fond. Noting manuscript re- 
visions, Mr. Southworth shows that Hardy’s choice of words was 
commonly determined by necessities of rhyme, alliteration, and 
meter. This would explain that unfortunate concord of “ flounder ” 
with “around her” in “If It’s Ever Spring Again.” Out of 
tenderness perhaps Mr. Southworth avoids this example. But when 
he notices such infelicities, he takes them out of context. The 
point is not what words Hardy used but how they act in his poems. 
As Mr. Southworth justly remarks: “ Judgments of isolated ideas 
or of uncorrelated phases of his technique, although valuable in 
themselves, are not enough.” 

Attempting more, he adds a chapter called “ Architectonics ” in 
which to consider poems instead of their parts. But he has little 
equipment for his undertaking. Although he refers frequently to 
“significant form ” and quotes Roger Fry on the interior relations 
of parts, Mr. Southworth shows no inclination to apply his master. 
In analyzing a dozen of Hardy’s better poems, he fails to show how 
meter, texture, imagery, and diction conspire. He fails to observe 
the function of parts or, in their context, their virtues or defects. 
In “The Fallow Deer,” for example, he misses the triteness and 
awkwardness that injure Hardy’s intention and he misses the 
beauty of the final lines. Not only Fry but Richards, Empson, and 
Brooks might have helped Mr. Southworth through these difficulties. 


5 
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A final chapter determines Hardy’s position, midway between 
those suggested by his idolators and his detractors. A victim of his 
age, Hardy is modern in ideas, Victorian in form. For this reason 
his poems as a whole are “ unsatisfactory.” Not that this minor 
poet altogether failed; he merely “ failed to find a resting place on 
Parnassus.” This judgment, somewhat impaired by qualification 
and metaphor, is not improper; and it might be convincing if more 


properly supported. 
W. Y. TInpALy 


Columbia University 





On a Darkling Plain. By Harvey Curtis WEssTer. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1947. $3.50. 


Mr. Webster undertakes to show “the evolution of Hardy’s 
thought and its effect upon his art.” Although Mr. Webster’s treat- 
ment of the latter theme leaves something to be desired, his treat- 
ment of the former is excellent. His book, which augments and 
sometimes corrects the studies by Rutland, Chew, and Stevenson, is 
the best account of Hardy’s “ philosophy.” 

The incongruous elements that composed it had their origin, 
according to Mr. Webster, in Hardy’s hopeful disposition. Pious 
young Hardy (whose spiritual environment is traced through the 
pages of the Dorset County Chronicle) expected too much until 
at once darkened and enlightened by Darwin and the authors of 
Essays and Reviews. From these optimists came Hardy’s gloomy 
preoccupation in novel and poem with accident, circumstance, and 
sexual selection. But the thought behind the novels and in them 
is so unsystematic and so various from novel to novel that Mr. 
Webster wisely refuses to label it. Pessimism flourishes alongside 
meliorism, determinism alongside that inexplicable mystery which 
distinguishes Hardy from the naturalists. Much of this has been 
familiar to students of Hardy. 

Of greater importance is Mr. Webster’s study of Hardy’s social 
interests and of his consequent inconsistency. A cosmic pessimist, 
Hardy was a social meliorist, apparently unaware that if nature is 
determined, society must be determined. Mr. Webster ingeniously 
suggests that the frustration by Meredith and Victorian society of 
Hardy’s attempts at social protest (The Poor Man and the Lady 
and The Hand of Ethelberta) is responsible for the gloom of The 
Return of the Native, where despair of the remediable incongruously 
unites with despair of the irremediable. 

Fifty-five years of fumbling resolved at last the cosmic and 
social contradictions in Hardy’s thought. In The Dynasts, uniting 
the comprehensible with the incomprehensible, the pessimistic with 
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the melioristic in something like a system, Hardy became a phi- 
losophical artist. The novels, however good, suffer from philos- 
ophical inconsistency; for it is Mr. Webster’s contention that “ if 
the philosophy of an artist is inconsistent, his work loses aesthetic 
value because of this inconsistency.” Since the great thinker makes 
the great artist, Hardy at his most consistent is a “ great philos- 
ophical poet.” Neat, easy, and almost persuasive, this conclusion, 
failing to consider the nature of art, fails to explain why “ Hap,” 
philosophically consistent, is not a great poem or why most of the 
novels, however inconsistent, are more satisfactory than most of 
the poems. 

Mr. Webster’s announced concern is with the “ art and thought ” 
of Thomas Hardy. That he is a kind of philosopher is abundantly 
proved. That he is a great artist, although a more questionable 
proposition, is taken for granted. However likely a relationship 
between his philosophy and the triumphs or failures of his art, noth- 
ing is established by asserting what must be demonstrated. But 
the avoidance of this critical difficulty does not detract from the 
scholarly values of Mr. Webster’s valuable book. 


W. Y. TInpALu 


Columbia University 





Articles on American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, 
1920-1945. Edited by Lewis Leary. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press, 1947. Pp. x+ 337. $3.00. 


Mr. Leary has here brought together, as he writes in his intro- 
duction, “articles on American literature appearing in periodicals 
from January 1, 1920, through December 31, 1945, as listed in (1) 
the check list printed in American Literature since November, 
1929, (2) the annual bibliographies in the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America since 1922 by Norman 
Foerster, Mr. Paine, and Mr. Johnson, and (3) Ernest E. Leisy’s 
bibliography in The Reinterpretation of American Literature (New 
York, 1928).” There are some minor qualifications to this state- 
ment of policy; but in the main it holds. Thus Mr. Leary has been 
faced with the problem of reworking bibliographical checklists 
variously compiled, with bringing his definition of an “ article on 
American literature ” to bear on these lists, and with doing such 
checking as is editorially possible. Considering his intention and 
his handicaps, he has done a remarkably good job and has given 
us a first rate example of what he frankly admits is a compilation 
and a “ preliminary survey.” 

There is little need to do more than glance at matters of plan and 
format. Readers of American Literature are familiar with the 
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arrangement by authors treated in a fourfold chronological group- 
ing and by “miscellaneous” subjects treated in an omnium 
gatherum list. It is worth noting, however, that Mr. Leary has 
seen fit (and properly so) to omit the American Literature quarterly 
checklist notes on the contents of articles. Finally, there is a use- 
ful index of “ Authors About Whom Articles Are Written” and 
in the table of contents a list of “ miscellaneous ” subject headings 
under which general articles are classified. 

That this is a “preliminary survey” and that Mr. Leary has 
worked with handicaps is abundantly shown in the list itself; and 
it is needful here to comment on some shortcomings of the list and 
some confusion as to just what standards its compilers, present and 
past, have set for themselves: 


1. Accuracy of entries: A one-to-a-page sampling of some 
seventy-five entries (subject, let it be known, to all the dangers in- 
herent in such a procedure) shows errors in fourteen. Only in one 
case, however, was the error so serious as to make finding the 
article listed virtually impossible. (The entry on p. 69 under 
“Holmes, Roditi” should be for the Arizona Quarterly, not 
Accent.) Some of the errors seem to be typographical, some to be 
the result of plain carelessness on the part of a contributor to one 
of the original lists. One wonders how rigorously these contributors 
checked on their own contributions and how carefully current con- 
tributions are being checked by the editor and whatever assistants 
he may have. In any case, there is certainly a need for those of us 
who use the list to take seriously Mr. Leary’s request “to contribute 
to a revision of the list by informing the editor of each error or 
omission which comes to [our] attention.” 


files of periodicals to the list itself, 1 have made the following ten- 
tative observations: All “articles on American literature” pub- 
lished in American Literature, PMLA, and the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society seem to have found their way into 
the list; about one-sixth of such articles published in Modern 
Language Notes do not appear in the list; about one-third of such 
articles published in the Virginia Quarterly do not appear; almost 
one-half of such articles published in the Southern Review do not 
appear; three-fifths of such articles published in Accent do not 
appear. It would seem, therefore, that the compilers have surveyed 
“ scholarly ” periodicals most carefully and have been less seriously 
concerned with “ general” and “ critical ” periodicals. Since the 
great majority of these omissions cannot be justified by reference to 
Mr. Leary’s loose definition of “an article on American literature ” 
(p. vii), it would seem, from his sampling, that they result not so 
much from a conscious application of standards and definitions as 
from a lack of serious interest in such periodicals—The Virginia 


2. Coverage of periodicals surveyed. Working from sampled 
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Quarterly, the Southern Review, Accent, and the type they repre- 
sent. Herein the list is simply not reliable. 

What is needed in the promised revision of Articles on American 
Literature, then, is as much checking of entries as possible, and, 
more important, an attempt to work through and compile a list of 
articles from those periodicals which seem as yet to have been 
surveyed but half-heartedly. (I should think that Mr. Leary would 
welcome comments on just what periodicals do have thus to be 
resurveyed.) Meantime, it is to be hoped that we will be given 
something like a mimeographed list of corrections. And eventually 
we hope for a completely revised list. This one appears not to be 
exactly God’s plenty; nor is it a joy forever. But it is a very good 
start indeed. 

Roy Harvey PEARCE 

University of California, Berkeley 





BRIEF MENTION 


Macbeth. By Witt1AM SHAKESPEARE. The New Shakespeare, 
edited by Joun Dover Witson. Cambridge and New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press and The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. 
Ixxxiii + 186. $2.50. The more than usually extensive introduc- 
tory material in this latest of the New Cambridge series is char- 
acteristically full of useful information and stimulating, if not 
always wholly acceptable, suggestion. Despite the customary New 
Cambridge abundance of purely editorial stage directions, the text 
proper is very conservative. The Folio’s misplacement of the 
“Lennox and another Lord” collequy (111, vi) is adopted without 
even a comment. The Notes, as usual, are sprightly and illumi- 
nating. 

CHARLTON HINMAN 





Crabbed Age and Youth. The Old Men and Women in the 
Restoration Comedy of Manners. By EtizABeTH MicNon. Durham, 
N. C. (Duke University Press), 1947. Front.; pp. x + 194. $2.50. 
A wholly revised and much abridged version of a Bryn Mawr doc- 
toral dissertation, this book is a small but useful contribution to our 
knowledge of the fundamental constituents of the English comedy 
of manners of the Restoration. Dr. Mignon’s introductory chapter 
at once makes clear her thesis: that the unsympathetic treatment 
of old age is in these plays so extreme, so ubiquitous, and so 
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essential an aspect of real dramatic conflict as to represent a basic 
and distinguishing convention of Restoration comedy of manners. 
The succeeding chapters subject to more or less detailed scrutiny 
the dramatic treatment of old age in plays by Etherege, Wycherley, 
Dryden and Shadwell and Mrs. Behn, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and 
Farquhar; and thence is a short chapter, a “ Postscript: Concern- 
ing Sentimental Comedy.” The rapid development, the flourishing, 
and the eventual desuetude of the convention discussed in the 
first chapter are thus briefly traced over a forty-year period. Per- 
haps, indeed, there has been rather too much abridgement. Few 
readers will be displeased because only characters in plays by the 
more prominent dramatists are considered in detail; but some 
readers may wish for more information as to how fully and with 
what differences, if any, the convention in question was exploited 
by the minor dramatists. And some readers will be surprised that 
Dr. Mignon does not give considerably more attention than she 
does, even to the exclusion of other matter, to the study of the old 
in plays that are based upon earlier English or continental originals 
but have been adapted to the specifically Restoration mode. Yet 
perhaps she considers that her central argument does not require 
further evidence than she has adduced, and most readers will surely 
feel that she has made her case. 
CHARLTON HINMAN 





CORRESPONDENCE 





GERNEMUDP AND THE BENIGHTED “ GEOGRAPHY OF THE MINSTRELS.” To 
my support of Madden’s identification of Gernemude with Great Yarmouth * 
Professor Gladys Willcocks objects that, in spite of my “ minimizing” of 
the difficulty, “‘Gernemude has to be not too far out of a course from Ire- 
land to Brittany.”* The objection seems reasonable enough in a timetable- 
conscious age of rapid communication and shortened distances,—when the 
pilgrimage to Canterbury, for instance, is made not in four days, but in 
two hours or less. But geographical haziness was of frequent occurrence 
in Lawman and other writers of six or eight centuries ago.* Indeed, Law- 
geographical blundering ”* is as noteworthy as his “sad ignorance 


man’s 


1 MLN Lx (1945), 41-42. 

*YWES for 1945, xxvr (1947), 63-64; cf. also 31-32. 

* Geographical vagueness is also one of the weaknesses that modern flesh 
is heir to. I recall in 1939 a motorbus driver in Monmouth who had equally 
hazy notions of the geography of Britain and Wales outside his own limited 
bailiwick. Cf. also Madden’s comment (Brut, m1, 407) on the editor of 
Wace (Le Roux de Lincy, who identified “ Guingant ” [= Wissant, m1, 221] 
with Winchester!): “This lamentable ignorance of English topography is 
shown, I regret to say, throughout the work.” 
*See Madden, 11, 425, note on lines 30543-47. 
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and disregard of history and chronology.”* It appears in passages of the 
Brut which concern places much nearer to “ Ernle3e on fest Radestone ” 
than was Great Yarmouth or the Isle of Wight. It appears when he writes 
of Dorset,® and of Wiltshire.* Even Caerleon-on-Usk in nearby Monmouth- 
shire he surprises us by placing in Glamorgan! * But in dealing with 
places as far away as Yorkshire or Scotland °—or the east coast of Eng- 
land *°—Lawman is as hopelessly confused as he is with the topography of 
France or Italy.™ 

Such ignorance of geography (pace Miss Willcocks) is not unusual in 
contemporaries or near-contemporaries who saw, presumably, more of the 
world than did the priest of Ernley. Somewhat later than Lawman’s Brut, 
the romance of Sir Tristrem (which is “ not Northern, as has hitherto been 
claimed, but written in the dialect of London” ?*) reveals the same extra- 
ordinary vagueness. In his edition of Sir Tristrem Sir Walter Scott put his 
finger on this common medieval phenomenon in a note ** which demonstrated 
the breadth of his reading: “It is no objection ... that, in stanza 73,™ 
seven days’ voyage is said to bring Tristrem from England to Ermonie 
[Caernarvon or in Scotland?]: ** for, in another place,’* the hero takes nine 





* Ibid., 11, 345, note on line 11424; see further notes on 12149, 13097, et 
passim. 

* Ibid., 111, 419, note on 29544: “In either case [whether we read “ Dor- 
chester ” or “ Rochester ”’], La3amon has committed an error in writing 
southward instead of westward.” (To Cernel = Cerne Abbas, 29674.) 

7 [bid., 111, 357, note on 15190: “In either case [whether Aelenge (Elinge) 
alludes to Allington or Wilton] La3amon is mistaken as to the site of Stone- 
henge.” This Aelenge does not appear in Wace. 

§ Ibid., 111, 327, note on 6006. Caerleon is a considerable distance from the 
nearest point of Glamorganshire (Glommargan, 6047). It is today less than 
75 miles from Arley to Caerleon. 

®* Cf. Madden’s notes on Conisburgh (11646), Dunian (18336: Wace’s 
Danien 8451), and bi Norde (24386). 

1° Lawman apparently renders Wace’s un port en Kent (6705, ed. Arnold, 
SATF) into English as inne bere Temese (13789). Lawman’s confusion (of 
Thanet ?—see Arnold’s introduction to Wace, I, xlvii, for the couplet pre- 
served in MS J, which may conceivably have appeared in Lawman’s 
source) with the Thames serves as further evidence of his ignorance of 
East Coast geography. 

11 Lawman confuses Chinon with Caen (see Madden’s note to 27910-25) 
in France; on Caen-Chinon see further R. H. Fletcher, The Arthurian Mate- 
rial in the Chronicles (Harvard Studies and Notes, 1906), pp. 111-12, 
122-23. As for Italy, cf. “Salome” (which Lawman apparently manu- 
factured out of Wace’s terre desaloee, 2874!), note to Brut 5266. 

12 Bertram Vogel, JEGP xt (1941), 538-44, especially p. 543. 

13Qn Ermonie. Cf. MeNeill’s ed. (Scottish Texts Soc., 1886), p. 99: 
“Scott suggested that [Ermonie] might be another name for Caernarvon, 
the land opposite to Mona. But the geography of the old romances is not 
to be taken seriously; and the Ermonie of Sir Tristrem belongs to the same 
unmapped country as the maritime Bohemia of Shakespeare.” 

14Tn MeNeill’s edition, line 800. ; 

15 See my note 4 in Sir Herbert Grierson’s edition of the Letters of Sir 
Walter Scott, x11, 182; also Scott’s earlier conjecture on p. 180. 

16 Tn MeNeill’s edition, lines 1160-61: 

Nizen woukes and mare 
He hobled vp and doun. 
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weeks to pass from Cornwall to Ireland. In truth, nothing can be more 
vague [my italics] than the geography of the minstrels, even when treat- 
ing of their own country. In the French Fragment, Kahardine sails from 
London to Bretagne, by the way of Bourdeaux and Ushant! ” 37 

Other instances of untenable topography, like Jehan de Wavrin’s placing 
of Caerleon on the Thames** or Sir Thomas Gray’s coronation of King 
Arthur at Winchester,’® will occur to the reader. 

ROLAND M. SMITH 
The University of Illinois 





Scott’s meaning for hobled (“tossed”) is to be preferred to MecNeill’s 
(“ hobbled, fluctuated”); see NHD, and cf. Chaucer’s shippes hoppesteres, 
KnT 2017. 

‘T Apparently one of Scott’s lapses of memory is involved here, for 
Kaherdin skirted not Bordeaux but Boulogne-sur-Mer. See Roman de 
Tristan par Thomas, ed. Bédier (SATF, 1902), 1, 403, lines 2805-07, 2810: 


La terre estrange en costeiant, 
Par devant le port de Witsant, 
K par Buluingne e par Treisporz . . 
Passent par devant Normendie. 


Ifere indeed is a sufficiently “ coast-hugging course” to satisfy Miss Will- 
cocks. Scott himself was guilty of “ vague geography ” when he confounded 
Wissant (near Calais) with Ushant (near Brest in Brittany). 

Scott might have mentioned that the earlier journey of Kaherdin to 
London (ed, Bédier, lines 2589-92) took twenty days and twenty nights, 
under full sail: 

Trenche la mer ove sa nef, 

Vers Engletere curt a tref. 

Vint jurz, vint nuz i a curu 

Kinz qu’il seit en l’isle venu. 
Cf. Bédier’s note, 1, 395. 

‘* Recueil, ed. Hardy, Rolls Ser., 1, 377: “la cyte de Legionne laquelle 
est scituee sur la riviere de Thamise.” This aberration would seen even 
less excusable than Lawman’s assumption almost three centuries earlier 
that Gernemude (= Great Yarmouth) lay en route between Ireland and 
Brittany. 

1® Sealacronica, ed, Stevenson, Maitland Club (1836), p. 260 (as recorded 
by Leland): “ Arthure was crouned at Wynchestre.” Jehan de Wavrin, 
op. cit., 1, 353, departs from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s in ciuitatem silcestrie 
when he locates Arthur’s coronation at Gloucester: “en la cite de Clocestre 

. Dubritius, larcevesque de Legionne couronnast le gentil jovenencal 
Artus ”; ef. Hardy’s note on p. 591. 

The anachronistic element in the chroniclers is well known. As Fletcher, 
op. cit., p. 216, observes with respect to the author of the “Large” Brut, 
many medieval writers “conceive English geography in the age of Brutus 
as identical with that of the time of Edward I or Edward III.” 
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